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Carter X. 


“Who so would be a man must be a Nonconformist.”—Eimerson. 


zs . was eleven years old when, during a memorable Easter 

holidays, his father died, and lay in state in the round room 
in the western tower, and was buried at midnight by torchlight 
in the little Norman church at Overleigh, as had been the custom 
of the Tempests from time immemorial. 

His father’s death made very little difference to John, except 
that his holidays were spent with Miss Fane, an aunt in London: 
and Charles left to become a butler with a footman under him; 
and the other servants, too, seemed to melt away, leaving only 
Mitty, and Mr. Parker, and Mrs. Alcock, in the old shuttered 
home. Mr. Goodwin was John’s tutor during the holidays. It 
was he who saved John’s life at the railway station, at the risk of 
his own. 

No one had been aware, till the accident happened, that 
John had been particularly attached to his tutor. He evidently 
got on with him, and was conveniently pleased with his society, 
but he had, to a peculiar degree, the stolid indifferent manner of 
most schoolboys. He was absolutely undemonstrative, and he 
tacitly resented his aunt’s occasional demonstrative affection to 
himself. When will unmarried elder people learn that children 
are not to be deceived? John was very courteous, even as a boy, 
but his best friends could not say of him, at that or at any later 
period of his life, that he was engaging. He had, through life, a 
cold manner. No one had supposed, what really was the case, 
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namely, that he would have given his body to be burned for 
the sake of the kind, cheerful, young man who had taken an easy 
fancy to him on his arrival at school, and had subsequently 
become sufficiently fond of him to prefer being his tutor to that 
of any one else. He guessed John’s absolute devotion to himself 
as little as any one. John’s boyish thoughts, and feelings, and 
affections were of that shy yet fierce kind which shrink equally 
from expression and detection. No one had so far found them 
hard to deal with, because no one had thought of dealing with 
them. 

Yet John sat for two days on the stairs outside the sick man’s 
room, after the accident, unnoticed and unreprimanded. He was 
never seen to cry, but he was, nevertheless, almost unable to see 
out of his eyes. His aunt, Miss Fane, at whose house in London 
he was spending his Christmas holidays, had gone down to the 
country to nurse a sister, and the house was empty, but for the 
servants and the trained nurse. The doctor, who came several 
times a day, always found him sitting on the stairs, or appearing 
stealthily from an upper landing, working himself down by the 
bannisters. He said very little, but the doctor seemed to under- 
stand the situation, and always had a kind and encouraging word 
for him, and gave him Mr. Goodwin’s love, and took messages and 
offers of his best books from John to the invalid. But during 
those two long days he always had some excellent reason for 
John’s not visiting his tutor. He was invariably, at that 
moment, tired, or asleep, or resting, or——- A deep anxiety 
settled on John’s mind. Something was being kept from him. 

Christmas Day came and passed. Mitty’s present, and a 
Christmas card from a lady friend, the Latin master’s youngest 
daughter, came for John, but they were unopened. The next day 
brought three doctors, who stayed a long time in the drawing- 
room after they had been in the sick room. 

John sat on the stairs with clenched hands. At last he got up 
deliberately and went into the drawing-room. Two of the 
doctors were sitting down. One was standing on the hearthrug 
looking into the fire. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he was saying emphatically. “Both 
must go.” 

All three men turned in surprise as John entered the room. 
He came up to the fire, unaware of the enormity of the crime he 
was committing in interrupting a consultation. He tried to 
speak. He had got ready what he wished to ask. But his lips 
only moved ; no words came out. 

The consuliation was evidently finished, for the man on the 
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hearthrug, who seemed anxious to get away, was buttoning his 
fur coat, and holding his hands to the fire for a last warm. They 
were very kind. They were not jocose with him, as is the 
horrible way of some elder persons with childhood’s troubles. 
The old doctor who came daily put his hand on his shoulder and 
told him Mr. Goodwin had been very ill, but that he was going 
to get better, going to be quite well and strong again presently. 

John said nothing. He was convinced there was something in 
the background. 

“ Twelve o’clock to-morrow, then,” said the man who was in a 
hurry, and he took up his hat and went out. 

“T have two boys about the same age as you,” said the old 
doctor, patting John’s shoulder. “Tom and Edward. They are 
making a little model steam-engine. I expect you are fond of 
engines, aren’t you?” 

“ Not just now, thank you,” said John. “I am sometimes.” 

“T wish you would come and see it to-morrow,” continued the 
doctor. “They would like to show it you, I know. I could send 
you back in the carriage when it has set me down here about— 
shall we say twelve? Do come and see it.” 

“Thank you,” said John almost inaudibly, “ you are very kind, 
but—I am engaged.” 

Miss Fane always said she was engaged when she did not want 
to accept an invitation, and John supposed it was a polite way of 
saying he would rather not go. The other doctor laughed, but 
not unkindly, and the father of Tom and Edward absently drew 
on his gloves, as if turning over something in his mind. 

“Have you seen the new lion, and the birds that fly under 
water at the Zoo?” he inquired slowly, “and the snakes being 
fed ?” 

“No,” said John. 

“Ah! That’s the thing to see,” he said thoughtfully; “Tom 
and Edward have been. Dear me! How they enjoyed it! 
They went at feeding time, mid-day. And my nephew, Harry 
Austin, who is twenty-one and at college, went with them, and 
said he would not have missed it for anything. You go and see 
that, with that nice man who answers the bell. I will send you 
two tickets to-night.” 

“Thank you,” said John. 

The two doctors shook hands with him and departed. 

“You may as well keep your tickets,” said the younger one as 
they went downstairs. ‘He does not mean going.” 

“He is a queer little devil,” said Tom and Edward’s father. 
“But I like him. There’s grit in him, and he watches outside 
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that room like a dog. I wishI could have got him out of the 
house to-morrow, poor little beggar.” 

John stood quite still in the middle of the long, empty 
drawing-room when they were gone. A nameless foreboding of some 
horrible calamity was upon him. And yet—and yet—they had 
said he was going to get better, to be quite strong again. He way- 
laid the trained nurse for the twentieth time, and she said the same. 

He suffered himself to be taken out for a walk, after hearing 
from her that Mr. Goodwin wished it; and in the afternoon he 
consented to go with George, Miss Fane’s cheerful, good-natured 
young footman, to the “ Christian Minstrels.” But he lay awake 
all night, and in the morning after breakfast he crept noiselessly 
back to the stairs. It was a foggy morning, and the gas was lit. 
Jessie, the stout, silly housemaid, always in a perspiration or 
tears, was sweeping the landing just above him, sniffing audibly 
as she did so. 

“ Poor young gentleman,” she was saying below her breath to 
her colleague. “I can’t a-bear the thought of the operation. It 
seems to turn my inside clean upside down.” 

John clutched hold of the bannisters. His heart gave one 
throb, and then stood quite still. 

“ Coleman says as both ’is ands must go,” said the other maid 
also in a whisper. “She told me herself. She says she’s never 
seen such a case all her born days. They’ve been trying all 
along to save one, but they can’t. They’re to be took hoff to-day.” 

John understood at last. 

He slipped downstairs again, and stood a moment in hesitation 
where to go: not to the little back-room on the ground-floor, 
which had been set apart for his use by his aunt. He might be 
found there. George might come in to see if he would fancy a 
game of battledore and shuttle-cock, or the cook might step up 
with a little cake, or the butler himself might bring him a comic 
paper. ‘The servants were always kind. But he felt that he 
could not bear any kindness just now. He must be somewhere 
alone by himself. 

The drawing-room door was locked, but the key was on the 
outside. He turned it cautiously and went in. The room was 
dark and fiercely cold. Bands of yellow fog peered in over the 
tops of the shutters. The room had been prepared the day before 
for the consultation, but now it had returned to its former 
shuttered, shrouded state. John took the key from the outside 
and locked himself in. 

Then he flung himself on his face on to one of the shrouded 
settees and stuffed the dust-sheet into his mouth. Anything not 
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to scream—a low strangled cry was wrenched out of him; 
another and another, and another, but the dust-sheet told no tales. 
He dragged it down with him on to the floor, and bit into the wet, 
cobwebby material. And by degrees the paroxysm passed. The 
power to keep silence returned. At last John sat up and looked 
round him, breathing hard. A clock ticked in the darkness, and 
presently struck a single chime. Half-past something—half- 
past eleven it must be—and they were coming at twelve. 

Was there no help ? 

“God,” said John suddenly, in a low, distinct voice in the 
darkness. “Do something. If you don’t stop it nobody else will. 
You know you can if you like. You divided the Red Sea. 
Remember all your plagues. Oh, God! God! make something 
happen. There’s half an hour still. Thinkofhim. Both hands. 
Aud all the clever books he was going to write, and all the 
things he was going to do. Oh, God! God! and such a cricketer !” 

There was a short silence. John felt absolutely certain God 
would answer. He waited a long time, but noone spoke. The 
fog deepened outside. The quarter struck faintly from the church 
in the next street. 

“IT give up one hand,” said John, stretching out both of his. 
“T only ask for one now. Let him keep one—the other one. He 
is so clever, he could soon learn to write with his left, and perhaps 
hooks don’t hurt after the first. Oh, God! I daresay he could 
manage with one, but not both, not both.” 

John repeated the last words over and over again in an agony 
of supplication. He would make God hear. 

It was growing very dark. The link boys were crying in the 
streets: a carriage stopped at the door. 

“Oh, God! They're coming. Not both; not both!” gasped 
John, and the sweat broke from his forehead. 

Two more carriages—lowered voices in the passage, and quiet 
footfalls going upstairs. John prayed without ceasing. The 
house had become very silent. At last the silence awed him, and 
an over-mastering longing to know seized upon him. He stole 
out of the drawing-room, and sped swiftly upstairs. On the 
Janding opposite Mr. Goodwiu’s room the butler was standing 
listening. Everything was quite still. John could hear the gas 
burning. There was a can of hot water just outside the door. 
The steam curled upwards out of the spout. As he reached the 
landing the door was softly opened, and the nurse raised the 
heavy can and lifted it into the room. 

Through the open door came a hoarse inarticulate sound, which 
seemed to pierce into John’s brain. 
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“ Courage,” said a gentle voice, and the door was closed again. 
The butler breathed heavily, and there was a whimper from the 
upper landing. Trembling from head to foot, John fled down 
the stairs again unperceived into the drawing-room, and crouched 
down on the floor near the open door, turning his face to the wall. 
Every now and then a strong shudder passed over him, and he 
beat his little black head dumbly against the wall. But he did 
not move untii at last the doctors came down. He let the first 
two pass, he could not speak to them; and it was a long time 
before the father of Tom and Edward appeared. John came 
suddenly out upon him at the turn of the stairs. 

“Ts it both?” he said, clutching his coat. 

“ Both what, my boy ?” said the doctor, puzzled by the sudden 
onslaught, and looking down at the blackened convulsed face and 
shaggy hair. : 

“ Both hands.” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely. “I am grieved to say it is.” John 
flung up his arms. 

“Twill never pray to God again as long as I live,” he said 
passionately. 

“John,” said the doctor sternly, and then suddenly putting out 
his hand to catch him as he reeled backwards. “ What? Good 
gracious! The child has fainted.” 


John went back to school before the holidays were over, for 
Miss Fane on her return found it difficult to know what to do 
with him. Mr. Goodwin came back no more. He slowly regained 
a certain degree of health, a ruined man, without private means, 
at seven-and-twenty. John wrote constantly to him, and wrote 
also long urgent letters in a large cramped hand to his trustees. 
And something inadequate was done. When he came of age his 
first action was to alter that something, and to induce Mr. Goodwin 
and the sister who lived with him to take up their abode in the 
chaplain’s house, in the park at Overleigh, where they had now 
been established nearly seven years. Whether John’s was an 
affectionate nature or not it would be hard to say, for affection 
had so far intermeddled little with his life; but he had a kind of 
faithfulness, and a memory of the heart as well as of the head. 
John never forgot a kindness, never wholly forgot an injury. He 
might forgive one, for he showed as he grew towards man’s 
estate, and passed through the various vicissitudes of school and 
college life, a certain stern generosity of temper, and contempt 
for small retaliations. He was certainly not revengeful, but—he 
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remembered. His mind had the tenacity of impression of 
engraved steel. That very tenacity of impression had given 
Mr. Goodwin an unbounded influence over him in his early youth. 
John had believed absolutely in Mr. Goodwin ; and Mr. Goodwin, 
hurried by a bitter short cut of suffering from youth to responsible 
middle age, had devoted himself with the religious fervour of 
entire self-abnegation to the boy for whom he had risked his life. 
John’s intense attachment to him had after his recovery come as 
a surprise to him, yoked with a sense of responsibility ; for to be 
loved in any fashion is to incur a great responsibility. 

Mr. Goodwin acted according to his lights. But the good 
intentions of others cannot pave the way to heaven for us. In 
the manner of many well-meaning teachers, Mr. Goodwin used 
his influence over John to impress upon him the stamp of his 
own narrow religious convictions. He honestly believed it was 
the best thing he could do for the young, strong, earnest 
nature which sat at his feet. But John did not sit long. 
Mr. Goodwin was aghast at the way in which the little chains 
and filaments and check-strings of his scheme of salvation were 
snapped like thread when John began to rise to his feet. An 
influence misused, if once shaken, is lost for ever. John went away 
like a young Samson, taking the poor weaver’s inadequate beam 
with him; and never came back. Mr. Goodwin’s teaching had 
done its work. John never leaned again “ on one mind over much.” 
Mr. Goodwin pushed him early into scepticism, into which narrow 
teaching pushes all independent natures, and regarded his success 
with bitter disappointment. John left him, and Mr. Goodwin’s 
office others took. Mr. Goodwin suffered horribly. 

John had not, of course, reached seven-and-twenty without 
passing through many phases, each more painful to Mr. Goodwin 
than the last. He had spoken fiercely at Oxford on one occasion 
in favour of community of goods, to the surprise and amusement 
of his friends; and on one other single occasion in support of the 
philosophy of Kant, with which he did not agree, but whose side 
he could not bear to see inefficiently taken up only for the sake of 
refutation. When the spirit moved him John could be suddenly 
eloquent, but the spirit very seldom did. As a rule he saw both 
sides with equal clearness, and could be forced into partisanship 
on neither. Those who expected he would make a brilliant 
speaker in the House of Commons would probably be disappointed 
in him. It was remarkable that, considering he had apparently 
no special talent or aptitude for any one line of study, and had 
never particularly distinguished himself either at school or 
college, and was certainly without the violent and onesided 
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temperament which promises success in political life, that never- 
theless he had unconsciously raised in the minds of those who 
knew him best, and many who knew him not at all, a more or less 
vague expectation that he would make his mark, that in some 
fashion or other he would come to the fore. 

The abilities of persons with square jaws are usually taken for 
granted by the crowd, and certainly John’s was square enough 
to suggest any amount of reserved force. But as a rule 
general expectation rarely falls on those who have sufficient 
strength not only to resist its baneful influence, but also to 
realise its hopes. The effect of the expectation of others on 
many minds is to draw into greater activity that personal conceit 
which, once indulged, saps the roots of individual life, and 
gradually vitiates the powers. Conceit is only mediocrity 
in the bud. Like a blight in spring, it stunts the autumn 
fruit. 

On some natures again the expectation of others acts as a 
stimulus, the force of which is quite incalculable. It spurs a 
natural humility into fixed resolution and self-reliance; turns 
sloth into energy, earnestness into action, and goads diffidence 
up the hill of achievement. It has been truly said that “ those 
who trust us educate us.” Perhaps it might be added that those 
who believe in us make or destroy us. 

If John, who was perfectly aware of the enthusiastic or grudging 
expectations that others had formed of him, had not as yet fallen 
into either of these two extremes, it was probably because what 
others might happen to think or not think concerning him was 
of little moment to him, had no power to sway him either way. 

The thing of all others that puzzled John’s staunchest adherents 
was their inability to fix him in any one set of opinions, social, 
political, or religious. Many after Mr. Goodwin tried and failed. 
For John’s great wealth and position, besides the native force of 
character of which even as a very young man he gave signs, and 
an openness of mind which encouraged while it ought to have 
disheartened proselytism, all these attributes had made him an 
object of interest and importance, which would have ruined a 
more self-conscious man. As it was, he listened, got to the 
bottom of the subject, whatever it might be, never left it till he 
had probed it to the uttermost, and then went his way. He 
marched out of every menta! prison he could be temporarily lured 
into. He would go boldly into any that interested him, but 
locks and bars would not hold him directly he did not wish to 
stay there any longer. 

Mr. Goodwin hoped against hope that John would see the 
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error of his ways, and “come back” ; that, according to his mode 
of expressing himself, the pride of the intellect might be broken, 
and John might one day be moved to return from the desert and 
husks and the sw philosophy of free thought to his father’s 
home. He said something of the kind one day to John, and was 
astonished at the sudden flame that leapt into the young man’s 
eyes as he silently took up his hat and went out. 

The one thing of all others which the Mr. Goodwins of this 
world are incapable of discerning is that to leave an outgrown 
form of faith is in itself an act of faith almost beyond the strength 
of shrinking human frailty. To bury a dead belief is hard. They 
regard it invariably as a voluntary desertion, not of their form of 
religion, but of religion itself for private ends, or from a sense of 
irksomeness. Mr. Goodwin had reproachfully suggested that 
John had got into “a bad set” at Oxford, and was in the habit of 
mixing in “doubtful society” in London. Those whose sur- 
roundings have moulded them attribute all mental changes in 
others to a superficial and generally an entirely inadequate 
influence such as would have had power to affect themselves. 

John left the house white with anger. He had been anxious 
and humble half an hour before. He had listened sadly enough 
to Mr. Goodwin’s counsels, the old, old counsels that fortunately 
always come too late, that are worse than none, because they 
appeal to motives of self-interest, safety, peace of mind, etc.; the 
pharisaical reasoning that what has been good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us. 

But now his anger was fierce against his teacher, who was so 
quick to believe evil of any development not of his own fostering. 

“He calls good evil, and evil good,” he said to himself. “It 
seems to me I have only got to loose hold of the best in me, and 
lead a cheap §.P.C.K. sort of life, and I should please everybody 
all round, Mr. Goodwin included. He wants me to remain a child 
always. He would break my mind to pieces now if he could, and 
would offer up the little bits to God. He thinks the voice of God 
in the heart is a temptation of the devil. I will not silence it and 
crush it down, as he wants me to do. I will love, honour, and 
cherish it from this day forward for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health.” 


There seems to be in life a call which comes to a few only who, 
like the young man in the Gospel, have great possessions. 1"rom 
youth up the life may have been carefully lived in certain well- 
worn grooves traced by the finger of God—grooves in which many 
are allowed to pass their whole existence. But to some among 
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those many, to some few with great mental possessions, the voice 
comes sooner or later. ‘“ Forsake all, leave all, and follow Me.” 
How many turn away sorrowful! They cannot believe in the 
New Testament of the present day. They ponder instead what 
God whispered eighteen hundred years ago in the ear of a 
listening Son; but they shrink from recognising the same voice 
speaking in their hearts now, completing all that has gone before. 
And so the point of life is missed. The individual life, namely, 
the life of Christ—obedient not to Scripture, but to the Giver of 
the Scripture—is not lived. The life Christ led, at variance with 
the recognised faiths and fashionable opinions of the day, at 
variance just because it did not conform to a dead ritual, just 
because it was obedient throughout to a personal prompting, that 
life is not more tolerated to-day than it was eighteen hundred 
years ago. The Church will have none of it; treats the first spark 
of it as an infidelity to Christ Himself. Against every young and 
ardent listening and questioning soul the Church and the world 
combine, as in our Lord’s day, to crucify once again the Christ life 
which is not of their kindling, which is indeed an infidelity, but 
an infidelity only to them. So the crucifix is raised high. The 
sign of our great rejection of Him is deified; the Mediator, the 
Saviour, the Redeemer is honoured. The instrument of His death is 
honoured ; but the thought for the sake of which He was content 
to stretch His nailed hands upon it, His thought is without honour. 


Poor Mr. Goodwin! Poor John! Affection had to struggle on 
as best it could as the years widened the gulf between them, and 
was reduced to find a meagre subsistence in cordial words and 
sympathy for neuralgia on John’s part, and interest in John’s 
shooting and hunting on Mr. Goodwin’s. Affectionate and easy 
terms were gradually re-established between them, and a guarded 
sympathy on general subjects returned; but Mr. Goodwin knew 
that, from being “ the friend of the inner, he had become only the 
companion of the outer life” of the person he cared for most in 
the world, and the ways of Providence appeared to him inscru- 
table. And now at seven-and-twenty Mr. Goodwin understood 
John even less than at twenty-one. The conception of the 
possibility of a mind that, after being strongly influenced by a 
succession of the most “ dangerous” teachers and books, gives 
final allegiance to none, and can at last elect to stand alone, was 
impossible to Mr. Goodwin. And yet John arrived at that simple 
and natural result at which those who have sincerely and humbly 
searched for a law and an authority outside themselves do arrive. 
An external authority is soon seen to be too good to be true. 
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There is no court of appeal against the verdict of the inexorable 
judge who dwells within. 

How many rush hither and thither and wear down the patience 
of earnest counsellors, and whittle away all the best years of their 
lives to nothingness, in fretting and scratching among ruins for 
the law by which they may live! They look for it in Bibles, in 
the minds of anxious friends who turn over everything to help 
them, in the face of Nature, who betrays the knowledge of the 
secret in her eyes, but who utters it not. And last of all a 
remnant of the many look in their own hearts, where the great 
law of life has been hidden from the beginning. David says: 
“Yea, Thy law is within my heart.” A greater than David said 
the same. But it is buried deep, and few there be that find it. 


Cuapter XI. 
“Still as of old 
Man by himself is priced. 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ.”—H. C. C. 


Lent gave way to Easter, and Easter melted into the season, and 
Mrs. Courtenay gave a little dinner-party, at which John was one 
of the guests; and Madeleine was presented on her marriage ; 
and Di had two new gowns, and renovated an old one, and nearly 
broke Lord’s Hemsworth’s heart by refusing the box-seat on his 
drag at the meeting of the four-in-hands; and Lord Hemsworth 
did not invest in the bay mare with the white stocking, but 
turned heaven and earth to find another with black points, and 
succeeded, only to drive in lonely bitterness to the meeting. And 
John was to have been there also, but he had been so severely 
injured in a fire which broke out at his lodgings in the room below 
his three weeks before, that he was still lying helpless at the 
house in Park Lane, which he had lent to his aunt, Miss Fane, 
and whither he was at once taken, after the accident, to struggle 
slowly back to life and painful convalescence. 

For the last three weeks since the fire hardly any one had seen 
Colonel Tempest. The old horror had laid hold upon him like a 
mortal sickness. Sleep had left him. Remorse looked at him out 
of the eyes of the passers in the street. There was no refuge. He 
avoided his club. What might he not hear there! What might 
not have happened in the night! He could trust himself to go 
nowhere for fear of his face betraying him. He wandered aim- 
lessly out in the evenings in the lonelier portions of the Park. 
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Sometimes he would stop his loitering, to follow with momentary 
interest the children sailing their boats on the round pond, and 
then look up and see the veiled London sunset watching him 
from behind Kensington Palace, and turn away with a guilty 
sense of detection. The aimless days and waking ghosts of nights 
came and went, came and went until his misery became greater 
than he could bear. The resolutions of the weak are as much 
the result of the period of feeble, apathetic inertia that precedes 
them, as the resolutions of the strong are the outcome of earnest 
reflection and mental travail. 

“Tt will kill me if it goes on,” he said to himself. There was 
one way, and one only, by means of which this intolerable weight 
might be shifted from his shoulders. He hung back many days. 
He said he could not do that, anything but that—and then he did it. 

His heart beat painfully as he turned his steps towards Park 
Lane, and he hesitated many minutes before he mounted the steps 
and rang the bell at the familiar door of the Tempest town-house, 
where his father had lived during the session, where his mother 
had spent the last years of her life after his death. 

It was an old-fashioned house. The iron rings into which to 
thrust the links still flanked the ponderous doorway, together 
with the massive extinguisher, though the links themselves had 
long since been superseded. 

The servant informed him that Mr. Tempest had been out of 
danger for some days, but was not seeing any one at present. 

“ Ask if he will see me,” said Colonel Tempest hoarsely. ‘Say 
I am waiting.” 

The man left him in the white stone hall where he and his 
brother Jack had played as boys. ‘The dappled rocking-horse 
used to stand under the staircase, but it was no longer there ; 
given away, no doubt, or broken up for firewood. John might 
have kept the poor old rocking-horse. Recollections that took 
the form of personal grievances were never far from Colonel 
Tempest’s mind. 

In a few minutes the man returned, and said that Mr. Tempest 
would see him, and led the way upstairs. A solemn, melancholy- 
looking valet was waiting for him, who respectfully informed him 
that the doctor’s orders were that his master should be kept very 
quiet, and should not be excited in any way. Colonel Tempest 
nodded unheeding, and was conscious of a door being opened, and 
his name announced. 

He went forward hesitatingly into a half-darkened room. 

“Pull up the further blind, Marshall,” said John’s voice. The 
servant did so, and noiselessly left the room. 
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Colonel Tempest’s heart smote him. 

The young man lay quite motionless, his dark head hardly 
raised, his swathed hands stretched out beside him. His unshaved 
face had the tension of protracted suffering, and the grave steady 
eyes which met Colonel Tempest’s were bright with suppressed 
pain. The eyes were the only things that moved. It seemed to 
Colonel Tempest that if they were closed—He shuddered 
involuntarily. In his morbid fancy the prostrate figure seemed 
to have already taken the rigid lines of death, the winding-sheet 
to be even now drawn up round the young haggard face. 

Colonel Tempest was not gifted with imagination where he 
himself was not concerned. He was under the impression that 
the influenza, from which he occasionally suffered, was the most 
excruciating form of mortal illness known to mankind. He never 
believed people were really ill until they were dead. Now he 
realised for the first time that John had been at death’s door ; 
that is to say, he realised what being at death’s door was like, 
and he was fairly staggered ! 

“Good God, John,” he said with a sort of groan. “I did not 
know it had been as bad as this.” 

“Sit down,” said John, as the nurse brought forward a chair to 
the bedside, and then withdrew, eyeing the new-comer suspiciously. 
“Tt is much better now. I receive callers. Hemsworth was here 
yesterday. Ican shake hands a little; only be very gentle with 
me. I cry like a girl if I am more than touched.” 

John feebly raised and held out a bandaged hand, of which the 
ends of three fingers only were visible. Colonel Tempest, whose 
own feelings were invariably too deep to admit of his remember- 
ing those of others, pressed it spasmodically in his. 

“Tt goes to my heart to see you like this, John,” he said with a 
break in his voice. 

John withdrew his hand. His face twitched a little, and he bit 
his lip, but in a few moments he spoke again firmly enough. 

“It is very good of you to come. Now that I have got round 
the corner, I shall be about again in no time.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Colonel Tempest, as if reassuring himself. 
“ You will be all right again soon.” 

“You looked knocked up,” said John, considering him atten- 
tively with his dark earnest gaze. 

“Do I?” said Colonel Tempest. “I daresayI do. Yes, people 
may not notice itasrule. I keep things to myself, always have 
done all my life, but—it will drag me into my grave if it goes on 
much longer, I know that.” 

“If what goes on?” 
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It is all very well for a nervous rider to look boldly at a hedge 
two fields away, but when he comes up with it, and feels his horse 
quicken his pace under him, he begins to wonder what the landing 
on the invisible other side will be like, There was a long silence, 
broken only by Lindo, John’s Spanish poodle, who, ensconced in an 
armchair by the bedside, was putting an aristocratic and extended 
hind leg through an afternoon toilet by means of searching and 
sustained suction. 

“T don’t suppose there is a more wretched man in the world 
than I am, John,” said Colonel Tempest at last. 

“There is something on your mind perhaps.” 

“Night and day,” said Colonel Tempest, wishing John would 
not watch him so closely. “I have not a moment’s peace.” 

“You are in money difficulties,” said John, justly divining the 
only cause that was likely to permanently interfere with his 
uncle’s peace of mind. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Tempest. “Iam at my wit’s end, and that 
is the truth.” 

John’s lips tightened a little, and he remained silent. That 
was why his uncle had come to see him then. His pride revolted 
against Colonel Tempest’s want of it, against Archie’s sponge-like 
absorption of all John would give him. He felt (and it was no 
idle fancy of a wealthy man) that he would have died rather than 
have asked for a shilling. A Tempest should be above begging, 
should scorn to run in debt. John’s pride of race resented what 
was in his eyes a want of honour in the other members of the 
family of which he was the head. 

Colonel Tempest was in a position of too much delicacy not to 
feel hurt by John’s silence. He reflected on the invariable 
meanness of rich men, with a momentary retrospect of how open- 
handed he had been himself in his youth, and even after his 
crippling marriage. 

“T do not know the circumstances,” said John at last. 

“No one does,” said Colonel Tempest. 

“Neither have I any wish to know them,” said John, with a 
touch of haughtiness, “except in so far as I can be of use to you.” 

Colonel Tempest found himself very disagreeably placed. He 
would have instantly lost his temper if he had been a few weeks 
younger, but the memory of those last few weeks recurred to him 
like a douche of cold water. Self-interest would not allow him to 
throw away his last chance of escaping out of Swayne’s clutches, 
and he had a secret conviction that no storming or passion or 
any kind would have any effect on that prostrate figure, with the 
stern feeble voice, and intense fixity of gaze. 
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John had always felt a secret repulsion towards his uncle, 
though he invariably met him with grave, if distant civility. 
He had borne in a proud silence the gradual realisation, as he 
grew old enough to understand it, that there was a slur upon his 
name, a shadow on his mother’s memory. He believed, as did 
some others, that his uncle had originated the slanders, which he 
had been unable to substantiate, in order to wrest his inheritance 
from him. How could he, after trying to strip him of everything, 
even of his name, come to him now for money ? 

John had a certain rigidity and tenacity of mind, an upright- 
ness and severity, which came of an intense love of justice and 
rectitude, but which in an extreme degree, if not counterbalanced 
by other qualities, make a hard and unlovable character. 

His clear-eyed judgment made him look at Colonel Tempest 
with secret indignation and contempt. But with the harshness 
of youth other qualities, rarely joined, went hand in hand. A 
little knowledge of others is a dangerous thing. It shows 
itself in sweeping condemnations and severe judgments, and a 
complacent holding up to the light of the poor foibles and 
peccadilloes of humanity, which all who will can find. A greater 
knowledge shows itself in a greater tenderness towards others, 
the tenderness, as some suppose, of wilful ignorance of evil. 
When or how John had learnt it I know not, but certainly he had 
a rapid intuition of the feelings of others; he could put himself 
in their place, and to do that is not to be harsh. 

He looked again at Colonel Tempest, and was ashamed of his 
passing, though righteous anger. He realised how hard it must 
be for an older man to be obliged to ask a young one for money, 
and he had no wish to make it any harder. He looked at the 
weak, wretched face, with its tortured selfishness, and understood 
a little; perhaps only in part, but enough to make him speak 
again in a different tone. 

“Do not tell me anything you do not wish; but I see some- 
thing is troubling you very much. Sometimes things don’t look 
so black when one has talked them over.” 

“TI can’t talk it over, John,” said Colonel Tempest, with 
incontestable veracity, softened by the kindness of his tone, “ but 
the truth is,” nervousness was shutting its eyes and making a 
rush, “I want—ten thousand pounds and no questions asked.” 

John was startled. Colonel Tempest clutched his hat, and 
stared out of the window. He felt benumbed. He had actually 
done it, actually brought himself to ask for it. As his faculties 
slowly returned to him in the long silence which followed, he 
became conscious, that if John was too niggardly to pay his own 
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ransom, he, Colonel Tempest, would not be the most to blame if 
any casualty should hereafter occur. 

At last John spoke. 

“You say you don’t want any questions asked, but I must ask 
one or two. You want this money secretly. Would the want of 
it bring disgrace upon your—children?” He had nearly said 
“your daughter.” 

“Tf it was found out it would,” said Colonel Tempest, in a 
choked voice. The detection, which he always told himself was 
an impossibility, had, nevertheless, a horrible way of mas- 
querading before him at intervals as an accomplished fact. 

John knit his brows. 

“T can’t pretend not to know what it is,” he said. “Itisa 
debt of honour. You have been betting.” 

‘* Yes,” said Colonel Tempest, faintly. 

“‘T suppose you can’t touch your capital. That is settled on 
your children.” 

“No,” said Colonel Tempest. “There were no settlements 
when I married. I had to do the best I could. I had twenty 
thousand pounds from my father, and my wife brought me a few 
thousands after her uncle’s death; a very few, which her relations 
could not prevent her having. But there were the children, and 
one thing with another, and women are extravagant, and must 
have everything to their liking; and by the time I had settled up 
and sold everything after the break-up, it was all I could do to 
put Archie to school. 

(Oh! Di, Di, cold in your grave these two-and-twenty years! 
Do you remember the little pile of account books that you wound 
up, and put in your writing-table drawer, that last morning in 
April, thinking that if anything happened, he would find them 
there—afterwards. He had always inveighed against the mean- 
ness of your economy before the servants, and against your 
extravagance in private. Do you remember the butcher’s book, 
with thin blotting-paper, that blotted tears as badly as ink 
sometimes, for meat was dear; and the milk bills? You were 
always proud of the milk bills, with the space for cream left 
blank, except when he was there. And the little book of 
sundries, where those quarter pounds of fresh butter and French 
rolls were entered, which Anne ran out to get if he came home 
suddenly, because he did not like the cheap butter from the 
stores. Do you remember these things? He never knew, he 
never looked at the dumb reproach of that little row of books, 
but I cannot think, wherever you are, that you have quite 
forgotten them.) 
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John was silent again. How could he deal with this man who 
roused in him such a vehement indignation? For several minutes 
he could not trust himself to speak. 

“T think I had better go,” said Colonel Tempest at last. 

John started violently. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘“ Wait. Let me think.” 

The nurse and his aunt came into the room at that moment. 

“Are not you feeling tired, sir?” the nurse inquired, warn- 
ingly. 

“Yes, John,” said Miss Fane, grunting as her manner was, 
“mustn’t get tired.” 

“T am not,” he replied. ‘Colonel Tempest and I are dis- 
cussing business matters which won’t wait, which it would 
trouble me to leave unsettled. We have not quite finished, but 
he is more tired than I am. It is the hottest day we have had. 
Will you give him a cup of tea, Aunt Flo, and bring him back in 
half-an-hour.” 

When he was left alone John turned his head painfully on the 
pillow, and slowly opened and shut one of the bandaged hands. 
This not altogether satisfactory form of exercise was the only 
substitute he had within his power for the old habit of pacing up 
and down while he thought. 

Ought he to give the money? He had no right to make a bad 
use of anything because he happened to have a good deal of it. 
This ten thousand would follow the previous twenty thousand, as 
a matter of course. 

Giving it did not affect himself, inasmuch as he should hardly 
miss it. It was a generous action only in appearance, for he was 
very wealthy ; even among the rich he was very rich. His long 
minority, and various legacies of younger branches, which had 
shown the Tempest peculiarity of dying out, and leaving their 
substance to the head of the family, had added to an already 
imposing income. In his present mode of life he did not spend a 
third of it. 

The thought flashed across his mind that if he had died three 
weeks ago, if the hinges of the door had held as firmly as the shot 
lock, and he had perished in that room in Duke Street like a rat 
in a trap, Colonel Tempest would at this very moment have been 
in possession of everything. He looked at his own death, and all 
it would have entziled dispassionately. 

That improvident selfish man had been within an ace of 
immense wealth. And yet (John’s heart smote him) he had been 
genuinely grieved to see him so ill, really thankful to think he 
was out of danger. He had almost immediately afterwards 
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reverted to himself and his own affairs; but that was natural to 
the man. He had nevertheless been unaffectedly overcome the 
moment before. The emotion had been genuine. 

John struggled hard against his strong personal dislike. 

Perhaps Colonel Tempest had become entangled in the money 
difficulty at the very time his—John’s—life hung in the balance, 
when he took for granted he was about to inherit all. The 
speculation was heartless, perhaps, but pardonable. John saw 
no reason why Colonel Tempest should not have counted on his 
death. For ten days it had been more than probable; and now 
he might live to a hundred. Perhaps the probability of his 
reaching old age was slenderer than he supposed. 

He lay a little while longer and then rang the bell near his 
hand, and directed his servant to bring him a locked feminine 
elegancy from a side-table which, until he could replace his burnt 
possessions, had evidently been lent him by his aunt to use as 
a despatch-box. He got out a cheque-book, and with clumsy 
fingers filled in and signed a cheque. Then he lay back panting 
and exhausted. The will was strong in him, but the suffering 
body was desperately weak. 

When Colone] Tempest returned, John held the cheque towards 
him in silence with a feeble smile. 

Colonel Tempest took it without speaking. His lips shook. 
He was more moved than he had been for years. 

“God bless you, John,” he said at last. “You are a good 
fellow, and I don’t deserve it from you.” 

“ Good-bye,” said John, in a more natural tone of voice than he 
had yet used towards him. “If you are at the polo match on 
Thursday, will you look in and tell me how it has gone? 
It would be a kindness tome. I know Archie and Hemsworth 
are playing.” 

Colonel Tempest murmured something unintelligible, and went 
out. 

He did not go back at once to his rooms in Brook Street. 
Almost involuntarily his steps turned towards the Park. The 
world was changed for him. The weary ceaseless beat of the 
horses’ hoofs on the asphalt had a cheerful exhilarating ring. 
All the people looked glad. There was a confused rejoicing 
in the rustle of the trees, in the flying voices of the children 
playing and rolling in the grass. He wandered down towards the 
Serpentine. Dogs were rushing in and out of the water. An 
elastic cock-eared retriever, undepressed by its doubtful ancestry, 
was leaping and waving a wet tail at its master, giving the short 
sharp barks of youth and a light heart. An aristocratic pug in a 
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belled collar was delicately sniffing the evening breeze across the 
water, watching the antics of the lower orders with protruding 
eyes like pieces of toffy rounded and glazed by suction. An 
equally aristocratic black poodle—Lindo out for a stroll with 
the valet—with more social tendencies was hurrying up and 
down on the extreme verge beckoning rapidly with its short 
tufted tail to the athletes in the water. The ducks bobbed 
on the ripples. The children sprawled and shouted and 
clambered. The low sun had laid a dancing, glancing pathway 
across the water. How glad it all was, how exceeding glad. 
Colonel Tempest patted one of the children on the head and 
felt benevolent. 

As he turned away at last and sauntered homewards, he 
passed a little knot of people gathered round a gesticulating 
open-air preacher. Two girls arm-in-arm just in front of him 
were lounging near, talking earnestly together. 

“Sin no more lest a worse thing come unto thee,” bawled the 
strident fanatic voice. 


“T shall have mine trimmed with tulle, and a flower on the 
crown,” said one of the girls. 


Colonel Tempest walked slowly on. Yes, yes; that wasit. Sin 
no more lest a worse thing come unto thee. He had always dreaded 


that worse thing, and now that fear was allover. He translated the 
cry of the preacher into a message to himself, his first personal 
transaction with the Almighty. He felt awed. It was like a 
voice from another world. Religion was becoming a reality to 
him at last. There are still persons for whom the law and the 
prophets are not enough, who require that one should rise 
from the dead to galvanise their superstition into momentary 
activity. Sin no more. No, never any more. He had done 
with sin. He would make a fresh start from to-day, and life 
would become easy and unembarrassed and enjoyable once again ; 
no more nightmares and wakeful nights and nervous haunting 
terrors. They were all finished and put away. The tears came 
into his eyes. He regretted that he had not enjoyed these 
comfortable feelings earlier in life. The load was lifted from 
his heart, and the removal of the pain was like a solemn joy. 
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Cuarter XII. 


“On entre, on crie, 
C’est la vie. 
On crie, on sort, 
C’est la mort.” 


On the paths of self-interest the grass is seldom allowed to grow 
under the feet. Colonel Tempest hurried. It would be tedious 
to follow the various steps feverishly taken which led to his 
finally unearthing the home address of Mr. Swayne. He 
procured it at last, not without expense, from an impoverished 
client of that gentleman who had lately been in correspondence 
with him. Mr. Swayne had always shown a decided reticence with 
regard to the locality of his domestic roof. Colonel Tempest had, 
of course, several addresses where letters would find him, but his 
experience of these addresses had been that, unless strictly 
connected with pecuniary advantage to Mr. Swayne, letters so 
addressed did not seem to reach their destination. But now, even 
when Colonel Tempest wrote to say he would pay up, no answer 
came. Swayne did not rise even to that bait. Colonel Tempest, 
who was aware that Mr. Swayne’s faith in human nature had in 
the course of his career sustained several severe shocks, came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Swayne did not attach importance to his 
statement, that indeed he regarded it only as a “blind” in order 
to obtain another interview. 

It was on a burning day in June that Colonel Tempest set forth 
to search out his tempter at Rosemont Villa, Iron Ferry, in the 
manufacturing town of Bilgewater. The dirty smudged address 
was in his pocket-book, as was also the notice of his banker that 
ten thousand pounds had been placed to his credit a few days 
before. 

The London train took him to Worcester, and from thence the 
local line, after meandering through a desert of grime and 
chimneys, and after innumerable stoppages at one hideous 
nigger station after another, finally deposited him on the 
platform of Bilgewater Junction. Colonel Tempest got out and 
looked about him. It was not a rural scene. Heaps of refuse 
and shale lay upon the blistered land thick as the good resolu- 
tions that pave a certain road. Low cottages crowded each 
other in knots near the high smoking factories. Black wheels 
turned slowly against the grey of the sky, which whitened 
upwards towards the ghost of the midsummer sun high in heaven. 
We are told that the sun shines equally on the just and on the 
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unjust ; but that was said before the first factory was built. At 
Bilgewater it is no longer so. 

Colonel Tempest inquired his way to Iron Ferry, and, vaguely 
surprised at Mr. Swayne’s choice of locality for his country resi- 
dence, set out along the baked wrinkles of the black high-road, 
winding between wastes of cottages, some inhabited and showing 
dreary signs of life, some empty and decrepit, some fallen down 
dead. The heat was intense. The steam and the smoke rose 
together into the air like some evil sacrifice. The pulses of the 
factories throbbed feverishly as he passed. The steam curled 
upwards from the surface of the livid pools and canals at their 
base. The very water seemed to sweat. 

Colonel Tempest reached Iron Ferry, being guided thither by 
the spire of the little tin church, which pointed unheeded towards 
the low steel sky, shut down over the battered convulsed country 
like a coffin lid over one who has died in torment. 

At Iron Ferry, which had a bridge and a wharf and a canal, and 
was everything except a ferry, he inquired again concerning 
Rosemont Villa, and was presently picking his way across a little 
patch of common towards a string of what had once been red 
brick houses, but which had long since embraced the universal 
colour of their surroundings. They were rather better looking 
houses, if a sort of shabby gentility can be called anything except 
the worst. They were semi-detached. From out of one of them 
the strains were issuing faintly and continuously of the inevitable 
accordion, which for some occult reason is always found to consort 
with poverty and oyster shells. 

At the open door of another a girl was standing tearing pieces 
with her teeth out of a chunk of something she held in her hand. 
She was surrounded by a meagre family of poultry, who fought 
and pecked and trod each other down with almost human eager- 
ness for the occasional morsels she threw to them. Something in 
her appearance and in the way she seemed to enjoy the greed and 
mutual revilings of her little dependents reminded Colonel 
Tempest—he hardly kuew why—of Mr. Swayne. 

Anoiher glance made the supposition a certainty. There were 
the small boot-buttons of eyes, the heavy mottled expressionless 
face, which Colonel Tempest had until now considered to be the 
exclusive property of Mr. Swayne. This slouching, tawdry 
down-at-heel arrow was no doubt one of that gentleman’s 
quiverful. 

Mr. Swayne had always worn such very unmarried waistcoats 
and buttonholes that it was a shock to Colonel Tempest to regard 
him as a domestic character. 
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“Is Mr. Swayne at home?” he asked, amid the cackling and 
flouncing of the poultry. 

The “arrow,” her cheek “bulged with the unchewed piece,” 
looked at him doubtfully for a moment, and then called over her 
shoulder— 

“ Mother! ” 

The voice as of a female who had never been held in subjection 
answered shrilly from within—* Well ?” 

“ Here’s a gent as wants to see father.” 

There was a sound of some heavy vessel being set down, and a 
woman, large and swarthy, came to the door. She might have 
been good-looking once. She might perhaps have been “a fine 
figure of a woman” in the days when Swayne wooed and won her, 
and no doubt her savings, for his own. But possibly the society 
of Mr. Swayne may not in the long run have exerted an ennobling 
or even a soothing influence upon her. Her complexion was 
a fiery red, and her whole appearance bespoke a temperament 
to which the artificial stimulus of alcohol, though evidently 
unnecessary, was evidently not denied. 

“ Swayne’s sick,” she said, eyeing Colonel Tempest with distrust. 
“He can’t see no one, and if he could, there’s not a shilling in 
the house if you was to scrape the walls with a knife—so that’s all 
about it. It’s no manner of use coming pestering here for money.” 

“T don’t want money,” said Colonel Tempest. “ I want to pay, 
not to be paid.” 

The woman shook her head incredulously, and put out her 
underlip, uttering the mystic word, “ Walker!” It did not seem 
to bear upon the subject, but somebody, probably the accordion 
next door, laughed. 

“T must see him!” said Colonel Tempest, vehemently. “I’ve 
had dealings with him which I want to settle and have done with. 
It’s my own interest to pay up. He would see me directly if he 
knew I was here.” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Swayne is uncommon sick,” she said, slowly. “If it’s business 
I doubt he could fettle at it now.” 

“Do you mean he is not sober ?” 

**He’s sober enough, poor fellow,” said Mrs. Swayne, with 
momentary sympathy; “but he’s mortal bad. He hasn’t done 
nothing but dither with a bit of toast since Tuesday, and taking 
it out of hisself all the time with flouncing and swearing like a 
brute beast.” 

“Ts he—do you mean to say he is dying ?” demanded Colonel 
Tempest in sudden panic. 
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“ Doctor says he won’t hang on above a day or two,” said the 
girl nonchalantly. “Doctor says his works is clean wore out.” 

“Let me go to him at once,” said Colonel Tempest. “It is of 
great importance; I must see him at once.” 

The women stared at each other undecidedly, and the girl 
nudged her mother. 

“Lor, mother, what does it signify? If the gentleman ‘ull 
make it worth while, show him up.” 

Colonel Tempest hastily produced a sovereign, and in a few 
minutes was stumbling up the rickety stairs behind Mrs. Swayne. 
She pushed open a half-closed door, and noisily pulled back a bit 
of curtain which shaded the light—what poor dun light there was 
—from the bed, knocking over as she did so a tallow candle in the 
window-sill bent double by the heat. 

Colonel Tempest had followed her into the room and into an 
atmosphere resembling that of the monkey-house at the Zoo, 
stiffened with brandy. 

“Qh, good gracious !” he ejaculated, as Mrs. Swayne drew back 
the curtain. “Oh dear, Mrs. Swayne! I ought to have been 
prepared. I had no idea What’s the matter with him? 
What is he writing on the wall?” 

For Mr. Swayne was changed. He was within a measurable 
distance of being unrecognisable. That evidently would be the 
next alteration not for the better in him. Already he was slow 
to recognise others. He was sitting up in bed, swearing and 
scratching tearfully at the wall-paper. He looked stouter than 
ever, but as if he might collapse altogether at a pin prick, and 
shrivel down to a wrinkled nothing among the creases of his 
yellow bedding. 

Mrs. Swayne regarded her prostrate lord with arms akimbo. 
Possibly she considered that her part of the agreement, to love 
and to cherish Mr. Swayne, and honour and obey Mr. Swayne, 
was now at an end, as death was so plainly about to part them. 
At any rate, she appeared indisposed to add any finishing touches 
to her part of the contract. Mr. Swayne had, in all probability, 
put in his finishing touches with such vigour, that possibly a 
remembrance of them accounted for a certain absence of solicitude 
on the part of his helpmeet. 

“Who’s this? Who’s this? Who's this?” said Mr. Swayne 
in a rapid whisper, perceiving his visitor, and peering out of the 
gloom with a bloodshot furtive eye. ‘Dear, dear, dear!.... 
Mary ....ITmbusy.... I’m pressed for time. Take him 
away. Quite away; quite away.” 

Mr. Swayne had been a man of few and evil words when in 
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health. His recording angel would now need a knowledge of 
shorthand, This sudden flow of language fairly staggered 
Colonel Tempest. 

“T must have out those bonds,” he went on, forgetting his 
visitor again instantly. ‘‘I can’t lay my hand on ’em, but I’ve 
got’em somewhere. Top left-hand drawer of the walnut scrutwor. 
I knowI have ’em. IT’ll make him bleed. Top left-hand. No, 
no, no. Where was it then? Lock’s stiff; —— the lock. Break 
it. Isay I will have ’em.” 

As he spoke he tore from under the pillow a little footstool, 
having the remnant of a frayed dog, in blue beads, worked upon 
it, a conjugal attention no doubt on the part of Mrs. Swayne, to 
raise the sick man’s head. 

And Mr. Swayne, after endeavouring to unlock the dog’s tail, 
smote savagely upon it, and sank back with chattering teeth. 

“That's the way he goes on,” said Mrs. Swayne. “ Mornin’, 
noon, and night. Never a bit of peace, except when he gets into 
his prayin’ fits. I expect he’ll go off in one of them tantrums.” 

It did not appear unlikely that he would “ go off” then and 
there, but after a few moments a sort of ghastly life seemed to 
return, Even death did not appear to fancy him. He opened 
his eyes, and looked round bewildered. Then his head fell 
forward 

“‘ Now’s yer time,” said the woman. “ Before he gets up steam 
for another of them rages. Parson comes and twitters a bit when 
he’s in this way; and he'll pray very heavy while he recollects 
hisself, until he goes off again. He'll be better now for a spell,” 
and she left the room, and creaked ponderously downstairs again. 
Colonel Tempest advanced a step nearer the lair on which poor 
Swayne was taking his last rest but one, and said faintly : 

“Swayne.. I say, Swayne. Rouse up.” 

The only things that roused up were Swayne’s eyelids. These 
certainly trembled a little. 

In the next house the accordion was beginning a new tune, 
was designating Jerusalem as its ha-appy home. 

Apprehensive terror for himself as usual overcame other feelings. 
It overcame in this instance the unspeakable repugnance Colonel 
Tempest felt to approaching any nearer. He touched the pros- 
trate man on the shoulder with the slender white hand which 
had served him so exclusively from boyhood upwards, which had 
never wavered in its fidelity to him to do a hand’s turn for 
others, which shrinkingly did his bidding now. 

“Wake up, Swayne,” repeated Colonel Tempest, actually 
stooping over him. “Wake up, for » he was going to 
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add “heaven’s sake;” but the thought of heaven in connection 
with Swayne, the thought of Swayne harping, seemed inappro- 
priate, untactful; and he altered it to “for mercy’s sake,” 
which sounded just as well. 

“Ts it parson?” asked Swayne feebly, in a more natural voice. 

“No, no,” said Colonel Tempest reassuringly. “It’s only me, 
a friend. It’s Colonel Tempest.” 

“TI wish it was parson,” repeated Swayne, seeming to emerge 
somewhat from his torpor. “He might have come and let off 
a few more prayers for me. He says it’s all right if I repent, 
and I suppose he knows; but it don’t seem likely. Don’t seem as 
if God could be greened quite as easy as parson makes out. I 
should have liked to throw off a few more prayers so as to be on 
the safe side,” and he began to mutter incoherently. 

As a man lives so, it is said, he generally dies. Swayne seemed 
to remain true to his own interests, only his aspect of those 
interests had altered. He felt the awkwardness of going into 
court absolutely unprepared. Prayer was cheap if it could do 
what he wanted, and he had had professional advice as to its 
eflicacy. A man who all his life can grovel before his fellow- 
creatures, may as well do a little grovelling before his Creator at 
the last, if anything is to be got by it. 

It is to the credit of human nature that, as a rule, men even 
of the lowest type feel the uselessness, the degradation, of trying 
to annul their past on their deathbeds. But to Swayne, who had 
never shone as a credit to human nature, a chance remained a 
chance. He was a gambler and a swindler, a man who had risked 
long odds, and had been made rich and poor by the drugging of 
a horse, or the forcing of a card. If, in his strict attention to 
never losing a chance, he had inadvertently mislaid his soul, he 
was not likely to be aware of it. But a chance was a thing he 
had never so far failed to take advantage of. He was taking his 
last now. 

Colonel Tempest looked at him in horror. The interests of the 
two men clashed, and at a vital moment. 

“For God’s sake don’t pray now, Swayne,” said Colonel 
Tempest appealingly, as Swayne began to mutter something 
more. “I’ve come to set wrong right, and that will be a great 
deal better than any prayers; do you more good in the end.” 

Swayne did not seem to understand. He looked in a perplexed 
manner at Colonel Tempest. 

“T don’t appear to fetch it out right,” he said. ‘“ But it’s in 
the prayer book on the mantelpiece. That’s what parson reads 
out of. You get it, colonel; just get it quick, and pray ’em 
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off one after another. It don’t matter much which. They’re 
all good.” 

“ Swayne,” said Colonel Tempest, in utter desperation, “I'll 
do anything; I’ll—pray as much as you like afterwards, if you 
will only give me up those papers you have against me— 
those bets.” 

“What?” said Swayne, a gleam of the old professional interest 
flickering into his face. ‘‘ You han’t got the money ?” 

“Yes. Here, here!” and Colonel Tempest tore the banker’s 
note out of his pocket-book, and held it before Swayne’s eyes. 

“T was to have had twenty-five per cent. commission,” said 
Swayne, rallying perceptibly at the thought. ‘“ Twenty-five per 
cent. on each. I wouldn’t let ’em go at less. Two thousand five 
hundred I should have made. But”—with a sudden restless 
relapse—“ it’s no use thinking of that now. Get down the book, 
colonel.” 

But for once Colonel Tempest was firm. 

Perhaps his indignation against Swayne’s egotism enabled him 
to be so. He made Swayne understand that business must in 
this instance come first, and prayers afterwards. It was a com- 
pact; not the first between the two. 

“The papers,” he repeated over and over again, frantic at the 
speed with which the last links of Swayne’s memory seemed 
falling from him. “Where are they? You have them with you, 
of course? ‘Tell me where they are?” and he grasped the dying 
man by the shoulder. 

Swayne was frightened back to some semblance of effort. 

“T haven’t got ’em,” he gasped. “'The—the—them engaged 
in the business have ’em.” 

“ But you know who have got them?” 

“Yes, in course. It’s all written down somewhere.” 

“Where?” 

But Swayne “ did not rightly know.” He had the addresses in 
cipher somewhere, but he could not put his hand upon them. 
Half wild with fear Colonel Tempest searched the pockets of the 
clothes that lay about the room, holding up their contents for 
Swayne to look at. It was like some hideous game of hide and 
seek. But the latter only shook his head. 

“T have ’em somewhere,” he repeated, “ and there was a change 
not so long ago. When wasit? May. There’s one of ’em wrote 
down in cipher in my pocket-book in May, I know that.” 

“Here. This one?” said Colonel Tempest, holding out a 
greasy pocket-book. 

“That's it,” said Swayne. “Some time in May.” 
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Colonel Tempest turned to the month, and actually found a 
page with a faint pencil scrawl in cipher across it. 

“That’s him,” said Swayne. “ James Larkin,” and he read cut 
a complicated address without difficulty. 

“Will that find him?” asked Colonel Tempest, his hand 
shaking so much that he could hardly write down Swayne’s words. 

“Tf it’s to his advantage it will.” 

“For certain ?” 

“ Certain.” 

“And the others ?” 

“There’s one dead,” said Swayne, his voice waxing feebler and 
feebler as the momentary galvanism of Colonel Tempest’s terror 
lost its effect. “And there’s two I had back the papers from ’em ; 
they was sick of it, and they said he had a charmed life. And 
one of ’em went to Ameriky, and married, and set up respectable. 
Ihave his paper too. And one of ’em’s in quod, but he’ll be out 
soon, I reckon, and he’s good for another try. He precious near 
brought it off last time. There’s a few left as is still biding their 
time. There! And now I won’t hear nothin’ more about it. 
Get to the prayers, Colonel, and be quick. Parson might have 
come again, damn him.” 

“Stop a minute. Can I get at the others through Larkin?” 

Swayne had sunk back spent and livid. He looked at Colonel 
Tempest with fixed and glassy eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, with the ghost of an oath; “ get to the prayers.” 

Colonel Tempest was still trembling with the relief from that 
horrible nightmare of suspense as he opened the shiny new 
prayer-book which the clergyman had left. He held the first 
link. He had now only to draw the whole chain through his 
hand, and break it to atoms; the chain that was dragging him 
down to hell. He hastily began to read. 

God has heard many prayers, but, perhaps, not many like those 
which ascended from that hideous tumbled deathbed, where 
kneeling self-interest halted through the supplication, and 
prostrate self-interest gasped out Amen. 

Oh! did He who first taught us how to pray, did He, raised 
high upon the cross of an apparent failure, look down the ages 
that were yet to come, and see how we should abuse that gift of 
prayer? Was that bitter cry which has echoed through 
eighteen hundred years wrung from Him even for our sakes 
also as well as those who stood around Him? “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Colonel Tempest was still on his knees when the door was 
softly opened, and a young, a very young, clergyman came in 
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and knelt down beside him, clasping his thin hands over the 
collapsed felt soufflée which the clergy, for reasons unknown, 
prefer to hats. After stumbling to the end of the prayer he was 
reading, Colonel Tempest put the book into his hand and escaped. 

He stole down the stairs and past the little sitting-room 
unobserved. He was out again in the open air, the live free air, 
which seemed freshness itself after the atmosphere of that sick 
room. He held the clue. He had it, he held it, he was safe. 
God was on his side now and was helping him to make 
restitution. At one despairing moment when he had been 
tearing even the linings out of the pockets of Swayne’s check 
trousers he had feared that Providence had deserted him. Now 
that he had the pocket-book he regretted his want of faith. I do 
not think his mind reverted once to Swayne, for Swayne was no 
longer of any interest to him now that he was out of his power. 
Colonel Tempest did not exactly forget people, but his mind was 
so constituted that everything with which it came in contact was 
wiped out the moment it had ceased to affect or group itself 
round himself. His imagination did not follow his colleague’s 
last faltering steps upon that steep brink where each must one 
day stand. His mind turned instinctively to the most frivolous 
subjects, was back in London wondering what he would have had 
for dinner if he had dined .with Archie as he had intended; 
was anxious to know how many cigarettes of that new brand he had 
put into his case before he left London that morning. Colonel 
Tempest stopped, and got out his cigarette-case and counted them. 

Those who had known Colonel Tempest best, those few who had 
misunderstood and loved him, had often pondered with grave 
anxiety, or with the wistful perplexity of wounded affection, as to 
what it was in him that being so impressionable was yet incapable 
of any real impression. His wife may or may not have mastered 
that expensive secret. At any rate; she had had opportunities of 
studying it. When first, a few weeks after her marriage, she had 
fallen ill, she, poor fool, had suffered agonies from the fear that 
Lecause he hardly came into her sick-room after the first day, he 
had ceased to care for her. But when after a few days more she 
was feeling better and was pretty and interesting again in a pink 
wrapper on the sofa, she had found that he was as devoted to her 
as ever, and had confided her foolish dread to him with happy 
tears. Possibly she discovered at last that the secret lay not so 
much in the selfishness and self-indulgence of a character moth- 
eaten by idleness, as in the instant and invariable recoil of the 
mind from any subject that threatened to prove disagreeabie, 
the determination to avoid everything irksome, wearisome, or 
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reproachful. For a moment while it was quite new a sentiment 
might be indulged in. But as soon as a certain novelty and 
pleasure in emotion ceased the feeling itself was turned away 
from, at whatever expense to others. Those who shirk are ill to 
live with, and lay up for themselves an increasing loneliness as 
life goes on. 

Colonel Tempest found it unpleasant to think about Swayne, 
so he thought of something else. He could always do that unless 
he himself was concerned. Then, indeed, as we have seen, it was a 
different thing. He was annoyed when after slowly picking his 
way back to the station he found the last passenger train had 
just gone; that even if he drove fifteen miles in to Worcester he 
should be too late to catch the last express to London ; in fact, 
that there was nothing for it but a bed at the station inn. He 
found, however, that by making a very early start from Bilge- 
water the following morning he could reach London by noon, 
and so resigned himself to his lot with composure. He had 
hardly expected he should be able to go and return in one day. 

It was indeed early when he walked across to the station next 
morning, so early that there was a suspicion of freshness in the 
air, of colour in the eastern sky. 

On a heap of shale a motionless figure was sitting, black against 
the sky line, looking towards the east. It was the curate, who, 
when he perceived Colonel Tempest, came crunching and flapping 
in his long coat tails down to the road below, raised his hat from 
a meagre clerical brow, and held out his hand. His face was 
thin and poor, suggestive of a starved mind and cold mutton and 
Pearson on the creed, but the smile redeemed it. 

“Tt is all over,” he said; “halfan hour ago. Quite quietly at 
the last. I stayed with him through the night. I never left him. 
We prayed together without ceasing.” 

Colonel Tempest did not know what to say. 

“It was too late to go to bed,” continued the young man 
impulsively, his face working. “So I came here. I often come 
and sit on that ash heap to see the sun rise. I’m so glad just to 
have seen you again. I longed to thank you for those prayers by 
poor Mr. Crosbie’s bed. You know the Scripture: ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together.’ I felt it was so true. I have 
lost heart so of late. No one seems to care or think about these 
things down here. But your coming and praying like that has 
been such a help, such a reproach to me for my want of faith 
when I think that the seed falls on the rock. I shall take 
courage again now. Ah! you are going by this train? Good-bye, 
God bless you!) Thank you again.” 








April. 


Sprina whispers: all Earth’s quivering pulses leap 
With throb of life uprushing; now again 
Her dainty limbs she frees from Winter’s chain, 

And flinging off the garniture of sleep, 

Sings Easter carol. Fleecy cloud-flocks creep 
Wind-vexéd from the west, where ray and rain 
Mingle, like children’s laughter blent with pain. 

A myriad baby-eyes soft blinking peep, 

A myriad spears upthronging from the clod 
Flash back the kisses of the young Sun-God : 

The cuckoo wearies Echo with his name, 

In the blue the lark hangs trilling; with acclaim 
Of all her April voices Earth is gay, 

To greet the coming of the Queen of May! 


ALAN WALTERS. 











Srances Anne Kewble. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


Mrs. Kemste used often to say of people who met her during the 
later years of her life: “No wonder they were surprised and 
bewildered, poor things—they supposed I was dead!” Dying 
January 15th, 1893, in her eighty-third year, she had outlived a 
whole order of things, her “ time,” as we call it, and in particular 
so many of her near contemporaries, so many relations and friends, 
witnesses and admirers, so much too of her own robust and ironic 
interest in life, that the event, as regards attention excited, may 
well be said to have introduced her to unconscious generations. 
To that little group of the faithful for whom she had represented 
rare things, and who stood by with the sense of an emptier and 
vulgarer world when, at Kensal Green, her remains were laid in 
the same earth as her father’s, the celebrity of an age almost 
antediluvian—to these united few the form in which the attention 
I speak of roused itself was for the most part a strange revelation 
of ignorance. It was in so many cases—I allude, though perhaps 
I ought not, to some of the newspapers—also a revelation of 
flippant ill-nature trying to pass as information, that the element 
of perplexity was added to the element of surprise. Mrs. Kemble, 
all her life, was so great a figure for those who were not in ignor- 
ance, the distinction and interest of her character were, among 
them, so fundamental an article of faith, that such persons were 
startled at finding themselves called to be, not combative in the 
cause of her innumerable strong features (they were used to that), 
but insistent in respect to her eminence. No common attachment 
probably ever operated as a more genial bond, a more immediate 
password, than an appreciation of this extraordinary woman ; so 
that inevitably, to-day, those who had the privilege in the evening 
of her life of knowing her well will have expressed to each other 
the hope for some commemoration more proportionate. The 
testimony of such of then as might have hesitated will certainly, 
in the event, have found itself singularly quickened. The 
better word will yet be spoken, and indeed if it should drop 
from all the lips to which it has risen with a rush, Mrs, Kemble’s 
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fine memory would become the occasion of a lively literature. She 
was an admirable subject for the crystallization of anecdote, for 
encompassing legend. If we have a definite after-life in the 
amount of illustration that may gather about us, few vivid names 
ought to fade more slowly. 

As it was not, however, the least interesting thing in her that 
she was composed of contrasts and opposites, so the hand that 
should attempt a living portrait would be conscious of some con- 
flicting counsel. The public and the private were both such 
inevitable consequences of her nature that we take perforce into 
account the difficulty of reconciling one with the other. If she 
had had no public hour there would have been so much less to 
admire her for ; and if she had not hated invasion and worldly 
noise we should not have measured her disinterestedness and her 
noble indifference. A prouder nature never affronted the long 
humiliation of life, and to few persons can it have mattered less, 
on the whole, how, either before or after death, the judgment of 
men was likely to sound. She had encountered publicity as she 
had encountered bad weather; but the public, on these occasions, 
was much more aware of her, I think, than she was aware of the 
public. With her immense sense of comedy she would have been 
amused at being vindicated, and, leaving criticism far behind, 
would have contributed magnificent laughable touches—in the 
wonderful tone in which she used to read her Falstaff or even her 
Mrs. Quickly—to any picture of her peculiarities. She talked of 
herself in unreserved verses, in published records and remini- 
scences, but this overflow of her conversation, for it was nothing 
more, was no more directed at an audience than a rural pedes- 
trian’s humming of a tune. She talked as she went, from wealth of 
animal spirits. She had a reason for everything she did (not 
always perhaps a good one), but the last reason she would have 
given for writing her books was the desire to see if people would 
read them. Her attitude toward publication was as little like the 
usual attitude in such a matter as possible—which was true 
indeed of almost any relation in which she happened to find herself 
to any subject. Therefore, if it is impossible to say for her how 
large she was without going into the details, we may remember 
both her own aloofness and her own spontaneity, and above all 
that every impulse to catch her image before it melts away is but 
a natural echo of her presence. That intense presence simply 
continues to impose itself. 

Not the least of the sources of its impressiveness in her later 
years was the historic value attached to it—its long backward 

each into time. Even if Mrs. Kemble had been a less remarkable 
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person she would have owed a distinction to the far-away past to 
which she gave continuity, would have been interesting from the 
curious contacts she was able, as it were, to transmit. She made 
us touch her aunt Mrs. Siddons, and whom does Mrs. Siddons not 
make us touch? She had sat to Sir Thomas Lawrence for her 
portrait, and Sir Thomas Lawrence was in love with Sir Joshua’s 
Tragic Muse. She had breakfasted with Sir Walter Scott, she had 
sung with Tom Moore, she had listened to Edmund Kean and to 
Mademoiselle Mars. These things represented a privilege of 
which the intensity grew with successive years, with the growth 
of a modernness in which she found herself—not in the least 
plaintively indeed—expatriated. The case was the more interest- 
ing that the woman herself was deeply so; relics are apt to be 
dead, and Mrs. Kemble, for all her antecedents, was a force long 
unspent. She could communicate the thrill if her auditor could 
receive it: the want of vibration was much more likely to be in 
the auditor. She had been, in short, a celebrity in the twenties, . 
had attracted the town while the century was still almost as im- 
mature as herself. The great thing was that from the first she 
had abundantly lived and, in more than one meaning of the 
word, acted—felt, observed, imagined, reflected, reasoned, gathered 
in her passage the abiding impression, the sense and suggestion of 
things. That she was the last of the greater Kembles could never 
be a matter of indifference even to those of her friends who had 
reasons less abstract for being fond of her ; and it wasa part of her 
great range and the immense variety of the gifts by which she held 
attention, whisked it from one kind of subjugation to another, that 
the “town” she had astonished in her twentieth year was, for the 
London-lover, exactly the veritable town, that of the old books 
and prints, the old legends and landmarks. Her own love for 
London, like her endurance of Paris, was small; she treated her 
birthplace at best—it was the way she treated many things—as an 
alternative that would have been impossible if she had cared; but 
the great city had laid its hand upon her from the first (she was 
born in that Newman Street which had a later renown, attested by 
Thackeray, as the haunt of art-students and one of the boundaries 
of Bohemia), playing a large part in her mingled experience and 
folding her latest life in an embrace which could be grandmotherly 
even for old age. 

She had figured in the old London world, which lived again in 
her talk and, to a great degree, in her habits and standards and 
tone. This background, embroidered with her theatrical past, so 
unassimilated but so vivid in her handsome hereditary head and 
the unflagging drama of her manner, was helped by her agitated, 
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unsettled life to make her what I have called historic. If her last 
twenty years were years of rest, it was impossible for an observer 
of them not to feel from her many things she was resting—from 
how long a journey and how untempered a fate, what an expendi- 
ture of that rich personality which always moved all together and 
with all its violent force. Whatever it was, at any rate, this ex- 
traordinary mixture of incongruous things, of England and France 
in her blood, of America and England in her relationships, of the 
footlights and the glaciers in her activity, of conformity and con- 
tumacy in her character, and tragedy and comedy in her talk— 
whatever it was, there was always this strangeness and this amuse- 
ment for the fancy, that the beginning of it had been anything so 
disconnected as the elder Covent Garden, the Covent Garden of 
Edmund Kean (I find his name ona playbill of the year of her first 
appearance), and a tremendous success as Juliet in 1829. There 
was no convenient and handy formula for Mrs. Kemble’s genius, 
and one had to take her career, the juxtaposition of her interests, 
exactly as one took her disposition, for a remarkably fine cluster 
of inconsistencies. But destiny had turned her out a Kemble, 
and had taken for granted of a Kemble certain things—especially 
a theatre and a tone; in this manner she was enabled to present as 
fine an example as one could wish of submission to the general law 
at the sacrifice of every approach, not to freedom, which she never 
could forego, but to the superficial symmetry that enables critics 
to classify. This facility her friends enjoyed with her as little as 
they enjoyed some others; but it was a small drawback in the 
perception of that variety, the resuit of many endowments, 
which made other company, by contrast, alarmingly dull, and 
yet left one always under the final impression of her sincerity. 
It was her character, in its generosity and sincerity, that was 
simple ; it was her great gifts and her intelligence that banished 
the insular from her attitude, and even, with her rich vein of 
comedy, made a temptation for her of the bewilderment of the 
simple. 

Since it was indeed, however, as the daughter of the Kembles, 
the histrionic figure, the far-away girlish Juliet and Julia, that the 
world primarily regarded her and that her admirably mobile face 
and expressive though not effusive manner seemed, with however 
little intention, to present her, this side of her existence should 
doubtless be disposed of at the outset of any attempted sketch of 
her, even should such a sketch be confined by limits permitting 
not the least minuteness. She left it behind her altogether as she 
went, very early in life indeed, but her practice of theatrical things 
is a point the more interesting as it threw a strong light not only 
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on many of those things themselves, but on the nature of her 
remarkable mind. No$such mind and no such character were 
surely in any other case concerned with them. Besides having 
an extreme understanding of them she had an understanding 
wholly outside of them’ and larger than any place they can fill, 
and if she came back to them in tone, in reminiscence, in criticism 
(she was susceptible to playhouse beguilement to her very latest 
years) it was a_return from excursions which ought logically to 
have resulted in alienation. Nobody connected with the stage 
could have savoured less of the “shop.” She was a reactionary 
Kemble enough, but if she got rid of her profession she could 
never get rid of her instincts, which kept her dramatic long after 
she ceased to be theatrical. They existed in her, as her unsur- 
passable voice and facial play existed, independently of ambition 
or cultivation, of disenchantment or indifference. She never 
ceased to be amusing on the subject of that vivid face which was 
so much more scenic than she intended, and always declined to be 
responsible for her manner, her accents, her eyes. These things, 
apart from family ties, were her only link with the stage, which 
she had from the first disliked too much to have anything so sub- 
missive as a taste about it. It wag a convenience for her which 
heredity made immediate, just as it was a convenience to write, 
offhand, the most entertaining books, which from the day they 
went to the publisher she never thought of again nor listened to a 
word about ; books inspired by her spirits, really, the high spirits 
and the low, by her vitality, her love of utterance and of letters, 
her natural®positiveness. She took conveniences for granted in 
life, and, full as she was of ideas and habits, hated pretensions 
about personal things and fine names for plain ones. There never 
was any felicity in approaching her on the ground of her writings, 
or indeed in attempting to deal with her as a woman professedly 
“intellectual,” a word that, in her horror of coteries and current 
phrases, she always laughed to scorn. 

All these repudiations together, however, didn’t alter the fact 
that when the author of these pages was a very small boy the 
reverberation of her first visit to the United States, though it had 
occurred years before, was still in the air: I allude to the visit of 
1832, with her father, of which her first “Journal,” published in 
1835, is so curious, so amusing and, with its singular testimony to 
the taste of the hour, so living a specimen. This early book, by 
the way, still one of the freshest pictures of what is called a 
“brilliant girl” that our literature possesses, justifies wonderfully, 
with its spontaneity and gaiety, the sense it gives of variety and 
vitality, of easy*powers and overtopping spirits, the great commo- 
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tion she produced in her youth. Marie Bashkirtseff was in the 
bosom of the future, but as a girlish personality she had certainly 
been anticipated ; in addition to which it may be said that a com- 
parison of the two diaries would doubtless lead to considerations 
enough on the difference between health and disease. However 
this may be, one of the earliest things that I remember with any 
vividness is a drive in the country, near New York, in the course 
of which the carriage passed a lady on horseback who had stopped 
to address herself with some vivacity to certain men at work by 
the road. Just as we had got further one of my elders exclaimed 
to the other, “‘ Why, it’s Fanny Kemble!” and on my inquiring 
who was the bearer of this name, which fell upon my ear for the 
first time, I was informed that she was a celebrated actress. Ii 
was added, I think, that she was a brilliant reader of Shakespeare, 
though I am not certain that the incident occurred after she had 
begun her career of reading. The American cities, at any rate, 
were promptly filled with the glory of this career, so that there 
was a chance for me to be vaguely perplexed as to the bearing on 
the performance, which I heard constantly alluded to, of her 
equestrian element, so large a part of her youth. Did she read on 
horseback, or was her acting one of the attractions of the circus? 
There had been something in the circumstances (perhaps the first 
sight of a living Amazon—an apparition comparatively rare then 
in American suburbs) to keep me from forgetting the lady, about 
whom gathered still other legends than the glamour of the 
theatre ; at all events she was planted from that moment so firmly 
in my mind that when, as a more developed youngster, after an 
interval of several years, I was taken for education’s sake to hear 
her, the occasion was primarily a relief to long suspense. It 
became, however, and there was another that followed it, a joy 
by itself and an impression ineffaceable. 

This was in London, and I remember even from such a distance 
of time every detail of the picture and every tone of her voice. 
The two readings—one was of King Lear, the other of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—took place in certain Assembly Rooms in 
St. John’s Wood, which, in immediate contiguity to the Eyre 
Arms tavern, appear still to exist, and which, as I sometimes 
pass, I even yet never catch a glimpse of without a faint return 
of the wonder and the thrill. The choice of the place, then a 
‘local centre,” shows how London ways have altered. The 
reader dressed in black velvet for Lear and in white satin for 
the comedy, and presented herself to my young vision as a being 
of formidable splendour. I must have measured in some degree 
the power and beauty of her performance, for I perfectly recall 
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the sense of irreparable privation with which, a little later, I 
heard my parents describe the emotion produced by her Othello, 
given at the old Hanover Square Rooms and to which I had not 
been conducted. I have seen both the tragedy and the “ Dream” 
acted several times since then, but I have always found myself 
waiting vainly for any approach to the splendid volume of Mrs. 
Kemble’s “ Howl, howl, howl!” in the one, or to the animation 
and variety that she contributed to the other. I am confident 
that the most exquisite of fairy-tales never was such a “spectacle ” 
as when she read, I was going to say mounted, it. Is this 
reminiscence of the human thunder-roll that she produced in Lear 
in some degree one of the indulgences with which we treat our child- 
hood? I think not, in the light of innumerable subsequent im- 
pressions. These showed that the force and the imagination were 
still there ; why then should they not, in the prime of their mag- 
nificent energy, have borne their fruit? The former of the two 
qualities, leaving all the others, those of intention and discrimina- 
tion, out of account, sufficed by itself to excite the astonishment 
of no less energetic a genius than Madame Ristori, after she had 
tasted for a couple of hours of the life that Mrs. Kemble’s single 
personality could impart to a Shakespearean multitude. ‘“ Che 
forza, ma che forza, che forza!” she kept repeating, regarding it 
simply as a feat of power. 

It is always a torment to the later friends of the possessor of a 
great talent to have to content themselves with the supposition 
and the hearsay ; but in Mrs. Kemble’s society there were precious 
though casual consolations for the treacheries of time. She was 
so saturated with Shakespeare that she had made him, as it were, 
the air she lived in, an air that stirred with his words whenever 
she herself was moved, whenever she was agitated or impressed, 
reminded or challenged. He was, indeed, her utterance, the 
language she spoke when she spoke most from herself. He had said 
the things that she would have wished most to say, and it was 
her greatest happiness, I think, that she could always make him 
her obeisance by the same borrowed words that expressed her 
emotion. She was as loyal to him—and it is saying not a little— 
as she was to those most uplifted Alps which gave her the greater 
part of the rest of her happiness, and to which she paid her 
annual reverence with an inveteracy, intensely characteristic, that 
neither public nor private commotions, neither revolutions nor 
quarantines, neither war, nor pestilence, nor floods, could dis- 
concert. Therefore one came in for many windfalls, for echoes 
and refrains, for snatches of speeches and scenes. ‘These things 
were unfailing illustrations of the great luxury one had been born 
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to miss. Moreover there were other chances, the chances of 
anecdote, of association, and that above all of her company at the 
theatre, or rather on the return from the theatre, to which she 
often went, occasions when, on getting, after an interval of pro- 
found silence, to a distance—never till then—some train of 
quotation and comparison was kindled. As all roads lead to 
Rome, so all humour and all pathos, all quotation, all conversation, 
it may be said, led for Mrs. Kemble to the poet she delighted in 
and for whose glory it was an advantage—one’s respect needn't 
prevent one from adding—that she was so great a talker. 

Twice again, after these juvenile evenings I have permitted 
myself to recall, I had the opportunity of hearing her read whole 
plays. This she did repeatedly, though she had quitted public 
life, in one or two American cities after the Civil War: she had 
never been backward in lending such aid; to “appeals,” to 
charitable causes, and she had a sort of American patriotism, a 
strange and conditioned sentiment of which there is more to be 
said, alove for the United States‘which was a totally different 
matter from a liking, and which, from 1861 to 1865, made her 
throb with American passions. She returned to her work, to help, 
profusely, the Sanitary Commission or some other deserving 
enterprise that was a heritage of the war-time. One of the plays 
I speak of in this connection was The Merchant of Venice, the 
other was Henry the Fifth. No Portia was so noble and subtle as 
that full-toned Portia of hers—such a picturesque great lady, 
such a princess of poetry and comedy. This circumstance re- 
ceived further light on an occasion—years afterwards, in London 
—of my going to see the play with her. If the performance had 
been Shakespearean there was always an epilogue that was the real 
interest of the evening—a beautiful rally, often an exquisite 
protest, of all her own instinct, in the brougham, in the Strand, 
in the Brompton Road. Those who sometimes went with her to 
the play in the last years of her life will remember the Juliets, 
the Beatrices, the Rosalinds whom she could still make vivid with- 
out an accessory except the surrounding London uproar. There 
was a Beatrice in particular, one evening, who seemed to have 
stepped with us into the carriage in pursuance of her demonstration 
that this charming creature, all rapidity and resonance of wit, 
should ring like a silver bell. We might have been to the French 
comedy—the sequel was only the more interesting, for, with her 
love of tongues and her ease in dealing with them, her gift of 
tone was not so poor a thing as to be limited to her own language. 
Her own language indeed was a plural number; French rose to 
her lips as quickly and as racily as English, and corresponded to 
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the strong strain she owed to the foreignness of her remarkable 
mother, a person as to whom, among the many persons who lived 
in her retrospects, it was impossible, in her company, not to feel 
the liveliest curiosity ; so natural was it to be convinced of the 
distinction of the far-away lady whose easy gift to the world had 
been two such daughters as Fanny Kemble and Adelaide Sartoris. 
There were, indeed, friends of these brilliant women—all their 
friends of alien birth, it may be said, and the list was long—who 
were conscious of a very direct indebtedness to the clever and 
continental Mrs. Charles Kemble, an artist, recordedly, and a 
character. She had in advance enlarged the situation, multiplied 
the elements, contributed space and air. Had she not notably 
interposed in the interest of that facility of intercourse to which 
nothing ministers so much as an imagination for the difference of 
human races and the variety of human conditions ? 

This imagination Mrs. Kemble, as was even more the case with 
her eminent sister, had in abundance; her conversation jumped 
gaily the Chinese wall, and if she “ didn’t like foreigners” it was 
not, as many persons can attest, because she didn’t understand 
them. She declared of herself, freely—no faculty for self-derision 
was ever richer or droller—that she was not only intensely English, 
but the model of the British Philistine. She knew what she 
meant, and so, assuredly, did her friends; but somehow the 
statement was always made in French; it took her foreignness to 
support it: “Ah, vous savez, je suis Anglaise, moi—la plus Anglaise 
des Anglaises!” That happily didn’t prevent the voice of Made- 
moiselle Mars from being still in her ear, nor, more importunately 
yet, the voice of the great Rachel, nor deprive her of the ability 
to awaken these wonderful echoes. Her memory was full of the 
great speeches of the old French drama, and it was in her power 
especially to console, in free glimpses, those of her interlocutors 
who languished under the sorrow of having come too late for 
Camille and Hermione. The moment at which, however, she 
remembered Rachel’s deep voice most gratefully was that of a 
certain grave “ Bien, tres-bien!” dropped by it during a private 
performance of The Hunchback, for a charity, at Bridgewater 
House, I think, when the great actress, a spectator, happened to 
be seated close to the stage and the Julia, after one of her finest 
moments, caught the words. She could repeat, moreover, not 
only the classic éivades, but all sorts of drolleries, couplets and 
prose, from superseded vaudevilles—witness Grassot’s shriek, 
“ Approchez-vous plus loin!” as the scandalised daughter of Albion 
in Les Anglaises pour Rire. I scarcely know whether to speak or 
to be silent—in connection with such remembrances of my own— 
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on the subject of a strange and sad attempt, one evening, to sit 
through a performance of The Hunchback, a play in which, in her 
girlhood, she had been, and so triumphantly, the first representa- 
tive of the heroine, and which, oddly enough, she had never seen 
from “in front.” She had gone, reluctantly and scepticaily, only 
because something else that had been planned had failed at the 
last, and the sense of responsibility became acute on her com- 
panion’s part when, after the performance had begun, he perceived 
the turn the affair was likely to take. It was a vulgar and 
detestable rendering, and the distress of it became greater than 
could have been feared: it brought back across the gulf of years 
her different youth and all the ghosts of the dead, the first inter- 
preters—her father, Charles Kemble, the Sir Thomas Clifford, 
Sheridan Knowles himself, the Master Walter, the vanished 
Helen, the vanished Modus: they seemed, in the cold half-empty 
house and before the tones of their successors, to interpose a mute 
reproach—a reproach that looked intensely enough out of her 
eyes when at last, under her breath, she turned to her embarrassed 
neighbour with a tragic, an unforgettable, “‘ How could you bring 
me to see this thing?” 

I have mentioned that Henry the Fifth was the last play I heard 
her read in public, and I remember a declaration of hers that it 
was the play she loved best to read, better even than those that 
yielded poetry more various. It was gallant and martial and 
intensely English, and she was certainly on such evenings the 
“Anglaise des Anglaises” she professed to be. Her splendid 
tones and her face that lighted like that of a war-goddess seemed 
to fill the performance with the hurry of armies and the sound of 
battle; as in her rendering of A Midsummer Night's Dream, so 
the illusion was that of a multitude and a pageant. I recall the 
tremendous ring of her voice, somewhat diminished as it then 
was, in the culminating “God for Harry, England and Saint 
George!” a voice, the immense effect of which, in her finest years 
—the occasion, for instance, of her brief return to the stage in 
1847—an old friend just illustrates to me by a reminiscence. 
She was acting at that period at the Princess’s Theatre, with 
Macready, in whom my informant, then a very young man and 
an unfledged journalist, remembers himself to have been, for some 
reason, “surprisingly disappointed.” It all seems very ancient 
history. On one of the evenings of Macbeth he was making his 
way, by invitation, to Douglas Jerrold’s box—Douglas Jerrold 
had a newspaper—when, in the passage, he was arrested by the 
sense that Mrs. Kemble was already on the stage, reading the 
letter with which Lady Macbeth makes her entrance, The 
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manner in which she read it, the tone that reached his ears, held 
him motionless and spell-bound till she had finished. To nothing 
more beautiful had he ever listened, nothing more beautiful was 
he ever to hear again. This was the sort of impression com- 
memorated in Longfellow’s so sincere sonnet: “Ah, precious 
evenings, all too swiftly sped!” Such evenings for the reader 
herself sped swiftly as well, no doubt, but they proceeded with a 
regularity altogether, in its degree, characteristic of her, and 
some of the rigidities of which she could relate with a drollery 
that yielded everything but the particular point. The particular 
point she never yielded—she only yielded afterwards, in over- 
whelming profusion, some other quite different, though to herself 
possibly much more inconvenient one: a characteristic of an order 
that one of her friends probably had in mind in declaring that to 
have a difference with her was a much less formidable thing than 
to make it up. 

Her manner of dealing with her readings was the despair of 
her agents and managers, whom she profoundly commiserated, 
whom she vividly imitated, and who, in their widest experience of 
the “ temperament of genius ” and the oddities of the profession, 
had never encountered her idiosyncrasies. It threw indeed the 
strongest light upon the relation in which her dramatic talent 
and the faculty that in a different nature one would call as a 
matter of course her artistic sense stood to the rest of her mind: 
@ relation in which such powers, on so great a scale, have probably 
never but in that single instance found themselves, On the 
artistic question, in short, she was unique ; she disposed of it by 
a summary process. In other words she would none of it at all, 
she recognised in no degree its application to herself. It once 
happened that one of her friends, in a moment of extraordinary 
inadvertence, permitted himself to say to her in some argument, 
“Such a clever woman as you!” He measured the depth of his 
fall when she challenged him with one of her facial flashes and a 
“‘ How dare you call me anything so commonplace?” This could 
pass; but no one could have had the temerity to tell her she was 
an artist. The chance to discriminate was too close at hand: if 
she was an artist, what name was left for her sister Adelaide, of 
musical fame, who, with an histrionic equipment scarcely inferior 
to her own, lived in the brightest air of esthetics? Mrs. 
Kemble’s case would have been an exquisite one for a psychologist 
interested in studying the constitution of sincerity. That word 
expresses the special light by which she worked, though it 
doubtless would not have solved the technical problem for her if 
she had not had the good fortune to be a Kemble. She was a 
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moralist who had come out of a theatrical nest, and if she read 
Shakespeare in public it was very much because she loved him, 
loved him in a way that made it odious to her to treat him so 
commercially. She read straight through the list of his plays— 
those that constituted her repertory, offering them in a succession 
from which no consideration of profit and loss ever induced her to 
depart. Some of them “drew” more than others, The Merchant 
of Venice more than Measure for Measure, As You Like It more 
than Coriolanus, and to these her men of business vainly tried to 
induce her either to confine herself or to give a more frequent 
place: her answer was always her immutable order, and her first 
service was to her master. If on a given evening the play didn’t 
fit the occasion, so much the worse for the occasion: she had 
spoken for her poet, and if he had more variety than the “ public 
taste,” this was only to his honour. 

Like all passionate workers, Mrs. Kemble had her own con- 
victions about the public taste, and those who knew her, moreover, 
couldn’t fail to be acquainted with the chapter—it was a large one 
—of her superlative Quixotisms. During her American visits, 
before the war, she would never read in the Southern States: it 
was a part of the consistency with which she disapproved of 
sources of payment proceeding from the “ peculiar institution.” 
This was a large field of gain closed to ber, for her marriage to 
Mr. Butler, her residence in Georgia and the events which 
followed it, culminating in her separation, had given her, in 
the South, a conspicuity, a retentissement, of the kind that an 
impresario rejoices in. What would have been precisely insup- 
portable to her was that people should come, not for Shakespeare 
but for Fanny Kemble, and she simply did everything she could 
to prevent it. Comically out of his reckoning was one of these 
gentlemen with whom she once happened to talk of a young 
French actress whose Juliet, in London, had just been a nine 
days’ wonder. “Suppose,” she said, with derision, “that, telle 
que vous me voyez, I should go over to Paris and appear as 
Célimene!” Mrs. Kemble had not forgotten the light of specula- 
tion kindled in her interlocutor’s eye as he broke out, with 
cautious and respectful eagerness : “ You’re not, by chance—a— 
thinking of it, madam?” ‘The only thing that, during these busy 
years, she had been “thinking of” was the genius of the poet it 
was her privilege to interpret, in whom she found all greatness 
and beauty, and with whom for so long she had the great 
happiness (except her passion for the Alps the only really secure 
happiness she knew) of living in daily intimacy. There had been 
other large rewards which would have been thrice as large for a 
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person without those fine perversities that one honoured even 
while one smiled at them, but above all there had been that one. 
“Think,” she often said in later years, “think, if you please, 
what company!” It befel, on some occasion of her being in one 
of her frequent and admirable narrative moods, that a friend was 
sufficiently addicted to the perpetual puzzle of art to ask her 
what preparation, in a series of readings, what degree of rehearsal, 
as it were, she found necessary for performances so arduous and 
so complex. ‘ Rehearsal? ”—she was, with all the good faith in 
the world, almost scandalized at the idea. ‘I may have read 
over the play, and I think I kept myself quiet.” “But was 
nothing determined, established in advance? weren’t your lines 
laid down, your points fixed?” This was an inquiry which Mrs. 
Kemble could treat with all the gaiety of her irony, and in the 
light of which her talent exhibited just that disconcerting wilful- 
ness I have already spoken of. She would have been a capture 
for the disputants who pretend that the actor’s emotion must be 
real; if she had not been, indeed, with her hatred both of enroll- 
ment and of tea-party esthetics, too dangerous a recruit for any 
camp. Priggishness and pedantry excited her ire ; woe, therefore, 
to those who, collectively, might have presumed she was on their 
“side.” 

She was artistically, I think, a very fine anomaly and, in relation 
to the efficacy of what may be called the natural method, the 
operation of pure sincerity, a witness no less interesting than 
unconscious. An equally active and fruitful love of beauty was 
probably never accompanied with so little technical curiosity. 
Her endowment was so rich, her spirit so proud, her temper so 
high, that, as she was an immense success, they made her in- 
difference and her eccentricity magnificent. From what she would 
have been as a failure the imagination averts its face; and if her 
only receipt for “rendering ” Shakespeare was to live with him 
and try to be worthy of him, there are many aspirants it would not 
have taken far on the way. Nor would one have expected it to 
be the precursor of performances masterly in their finish. Such 
simplicities were easy to a person who had Mrs. Kemble’s organ, 
her presence and her rare perceptions. I remember going many 
years ago, in the United States, to call on her in company with a 
lady who had borrowed from her a volume containing one of 
Calderon’s plays translated by Edward Fitzgerald. This lady had 
brought the book back, and knowing her sufficiently well (if not 
sufficiently ill!) to venture to be pressing, expressed her desire 
that she should read us one of the great Spaniard’s finest passages. 
Mrs. Kemble, giving reasons, demurred, but finally suffered herself 
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to be persuaded. The scene struck me at the time, I remember, 
as a reproduction of some anecdotic picture I had carried in my 
mind of the later days of Mrs. Siddons—Mrs. Siddons reading 
Milton in her mob-cap and spectacles. The sunny drawing-room 
in the country, the morning fire, the “ Berlin wools” of the hostess 
and her rich old English quality, which always counted double 
beyond the seas, seemed in a manner a reconstitution, completed, 
if Iam not mistaken, by the presence of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
magnificent portrait of her grandmother, Mrs. Roger Kemble— 
‘the old lioness herself,” as he, or some one else, had called her, 
the mother of all the brood. Mrs. Kemble read, then, as she only 
could read, and, the poetry of the passage being of the noblest, 
with such rising and visible, such extreme and increasing emotion, 
that I presently became aware of her having suddenly sought 
refuge from a disaster in a cry of resentment at the pass she had 
been brought to and in letting the book fly from her hand and 
hurtle across the room. All her “art” was in the incident. 

It was just as much and just as little in her talk, scarcely 
less than her dramatic faculty a part of her fine endowment, and 
indeed scarcely at all to be distinguished from it. Her conversa- 
tion opened its doors wide to all parts of her mind, and all expres- 
sion, with her, was singularly direct and immediate. Her great 
natural resources put a premium, as it were, on expression, so that 
there might even have been ground for wondering to what 
exaggeration it would have tended had not such perfect genuine- 
ness been at the root. It was exactly this striking natural form, 
the channel open to it, that made the genuineness so unem- 
barrassed. Full as she was, in reflection, of elements that might 
have excluded each other, she was at the same time, socially and 
in action, so much of one piece, as the phrase is, that her different 
gifts were literally portions of each other. As her talk was part of 
her drama, so, as I have intimated, her writing was part of her 
talk. It had the same free sincerity as her conversation, and 
an equal absence of that quality which may be called in social 
intercourse diplomacy and in literature preoccupation, or even 
ambition, or even vanity. It cannot often have befallen her in 
her long life to pronounce the great word Culture—-the sort of 
term she invariably looked at askance; but she had acted in the 
studious spirit without knowing that it had so finea name. She 
had always lived with books and had the habit and, as it were, the 
hygiene of them ; never, moreover (as a habit would not have 
been hers without some odd intensity), laying down a volume that 
she had begun or failing to read any that was sent her or lent her. 
Her friends were often witnesses of heroic, of monstrous feats of 
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this kind. “I read everything that is given me, except the 
newspaper—and from beginning to end,” she was wont to say 
with that almost touching docility with which so many of her 
rebellions were lovably underlaid. There was something of 
the same humility in her fondness for being read to, even by 
persons professing no proficiency in the art—an attitude, indeed, 
that, with its great mistress for a listener, was the only discreet 
one to be assumed. All this had left her equally enriched and 
indifferent ; she never dreamed of being a woman of letters—her 
wit and her wisdom relieved her too comfortably of such preten- 
sions. Her various books, springing in every case but two or 
three straight from the real, from experience, personal and natural, 
humorous and eloquent, interesting as her character and her life 
were interesting, have all her irrepressible spirit, or if the word be 
admissible, her spiritedness. The term is not a critical one, but 
the geniality (in the Germanic sense) of her temperament makes 
everything she wrote what is called good reading. She wrote 
exactly as she talked, observing, asserting, complaining, confiding, 
contradicting, crying out and bounding off, always effectually com- 
municating. Last not least, she uttered with her pen as well as 
with her lips the most agreeable, uncontemporary, self-respecting 
English, as idiomatic as possible and just as littlecommon. There 
were friends to whom she was absolutely precious, with a precious- 
ness historic, inexpressible, to be kept under glass, as one of the 
rare persons (how many of her peers are left in the world ?) over 
whom the trail of the newspaper was not. I never saw a news- 
paper in her house, nor in the course of many years heard her so 
much as allude to one; and as she had the habit, so she had the 
sense (a real touchstone for others) of English undefiled. French 
as she was, she hated Gallicisms in the one language as much as 
she winced at Anglicisms in the other, and she was a constant 
proof that the richest colloquial humour is not dependent for its 
success upon slang, least of all (as this is a matter in which dis- 
tance gilds) upon that of the hour. I won’t say that her lips were 
not occasionally crossed, gracefully enough, by that of 1840. Her 
attitude toward Americanisms may be briefly disposed of—she 
confounded them (when she didn’t think, as she mostly did, that 
Americans made too many phrases—then she was impelled to be 
scandalous) with the general modern madness for which the news- 
paper was responsible. 

Her prose and her poetical writings are alike unequal ; easily 
the best of the former, I think, are the strong, insistent, one-sided 
‘Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation’ (the most 
valuable account—and as a report of strong emotion scarcely less 
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valuable from its element of parti-pris—of impressions begotten by 
that old Southern life which we are too apt to see to-day as 
through a haze of Indian summer), and the copious and ever-. 
delightful ‘Records of a Girlhood’ and ‘ Records of Later Life,’ 
which form together one of the most animated autobiographies in 
the language. Her poetry, all passionate and melancholy and less 
prized, I think, than it deserves, is perfectly individual and really 
lyrical. Much of it is so offhand as to be rough, but much of it 
has beauty as well as reality, such beauty as to make one ask one’s 
self (and the question recurs in turning the leaves of almost any 
of her books) whether her aptitude for literary expression had not 
been well worth her treating it with more regard. That she 
might have cared for it more is very certain—only as certain, how- 
ever, as it is doubtful if any circumstances could have made her 
care. You can neither take vanity from those who have it, nor 
give it to those who have it not. She really cared only for things 
higher and finer and fuller and happier than the shabby com- 
promises of life, and the polishing of a few verses the more or the 
less would never have given her the illusion of the grand style. 
The matter comes back, moreover, to the terrible question of “ art ; ” 
it is difficult after all to see where art can be squeezed in when 
you have such a quantity of nature. Mrs. Kemble would have 
said that she had all of hers on her hands. A certain rude justice 
presides over our affairs, we have to select and to pay, and artists, 
in general, are rather spare and thrifty folk. They give up for 
their security a great deal that Mrs. Kemble never could give up ; 
security was her dream, but it remained her dream: practically 
she passed her days in peril. What she had, in verse, was not 
only the lyric impulse, but the genuine lyric need; poetry, for 
her, was one of those moral conveniences of which I have spoken 
and which she took where she found them. She madea very honest 
use of it, inasmuch as it expressed for her what nothing else could 
express—the inexpugnable, the fundamental, the boundless and 
generous sadness which lay beneath her vitality, beneath her 
humour, her. imagination, her talents, her violence of will and 
integrity of health. This note of suffering, audible to the last and 
pathetic as the prostrations of strength are always pathetic, has 
an intensity all its own, though doubtless, being so direct and 
unrelieved, the interest and even the surprise of it were greatest 
for those to whom she was personally known. There was some- 
thing even strangely simple in that perpetuity of pain which the 
finest of her sonnets commemorate, and which was like the distress 
of a nature conscious of its irremediable exposure and consciously 
paying for it. The great tempest of her life, her wholly un- 
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prosperous marriage, had created waves of feeling which, even 
after long years, refused to be stilled, continued to gather and 
break. 

Twice only, after her early youth, she tried the sort of experi- 
ment that is supposed most effectually to liberate the mind from 
the sense of its own troubles—the literary imagination of the 
troubles of others. She published in 1863 the fine, sombre, 
poetical, but unmanageable play called An English Tragedy 
{written many years previous); and at the age of eighty she, for 
the first time, wrote and put forth a short novel. The latter of 
these productions, ‘Far Away and Long Ago,’ shows none of the 
feebleness of age; and besides the charm, in form, of its old 
dignified tradition (one of her friends, on reading it, assured her 
in perfect good faith that she wrote for all the world like Walter 
Scott), it is a twofold example of an uncommon felicity. This 
is, on the one hand, to break ground in a new manner, and so 
gracefully, at so advanced an age (did any one else éver produce 
a first fiction at eighty ?), and on the other to revert successfully, 
in fancy, to associations long outlived. Interesting, touching 
must the book inevitably be, from this point of view, to American 
readers. There was nothing finer in Mrs. Kemble’s fine mind 
than the generous justice of which she was capable (as her know- 
ledge grew, and after the innocent impertinences of her girlish 
“ Journal ”), to the country in which she had, from the first, found 
troops of friends and intervals of peace, as well as depths of 
disaster. She had a mingled feeling and a sort of conscientious 
strife about it, together with a tendency to handle it as gently 
with one side of her nature as she was prompted to belabour it 
with the other. The United States commended themselves to 
her liberal opinions as much as they disconcerted her intensely 
conservative taste; she relished every obligation to them but 
that of living in them; and never heard them eulogized without 
uttering her reserves or abused without speaking her admiration. 
They had been the scene of some of her strongest friendships, 
and, eventually, among the mountains of Massachusetts, she had 
for many years, though using it only in desultory ways, the least 
occasional of her homes. Late in life she looked upon this region 
as an Arcadia, a happy valley, a land of woods and waters and 
upright souls; and in the light of this tender retrospect, a 
memory of summer days and loved pastimes, of plentiful riding 
and fishing, recounted her romantic anecdote, a retarded stroke 
of the literary clock of 1840. An English Tragedy seems to 
sound from a still earlier timepiece, has in it an echo of the great 
Elizabethans she cherished. 
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Compromised by looseness of construction, it has nevertheles 
such beauty and pathos as to make us wonder why, with her love 
of poetry (which she widely and perpetually quoted) and her 
hereditary habit of the theatre, she should not oftener have tried 
her strong hand at a play. This reflection is particularly 
suggested by a sallow but robust pamphlet which lies before me, 
with gilt edges and “Seventh Edition” stamped in large letters 
on its cover ; an indication doubly significant in connection with 
the words “Five shillings and sixpence” (a very archaic price 
for the form) printed at the bottom. ‘Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
Tragedy,” Francis the First, was acted, with limited success 
indeed, in the spring of 1832, and afterwards published by Mr. 
John Murray. She appeared herself, incongruously, at the age 
of twenty-three, as the queen-mother, Louise de Savoie (she acted 
indeed often at this time with her father parts the most mature) ; 
and the short life of the play, as a performance, does not seem to 
have impaired the circulation of the book. Much ventilated in 
London lately has been the question of the publication of acted 
plays ; but even those authors who have hoped most for the practice 
have probably not hoped for seventh editions. It was to some 
purpose that she had been heard to describe herself as having 
been in ancient days “a nasty scribbling girl.” I know not how 
many editions were attained by The Star of Seville, her other 
youthful drama, which I have not encountered. Laxity in the 
formative direction is, however, the weakness that this species of 
composition least brooks. If Mrs. Kemble brushed by, with all 
respect, the preoccupation of “art,” it was not without under- 
standing that the form in question is simply, and of necessity, al? 
art, a circumstance that is at once its wealth and its poverty. 
Therefore she forbore to cultivate it; and as for the spirit’s 
refuge, the sovereign remedy of evocation, she found this after 
all in her deep immersion in Shakespeare, the multitude of whose 
characters she could so intensely, in theatrical parlance, create. 

Any brief account of a character so copious, a life so various, 
is foredoomed to appear to sin by omissions ; and any attempt at 
coherence is purchased by simplifications unjust in the eyes of 
observers according to the phase or the period with which they 
happen to have been in contact. If, as an injustice less positive 
than some others, we dwell, in speaking to unacquainted readers, 
on Mrs. Kemble’s “ professional” career, we seem to leave in the 
shade the other, the personal interest that she had for an immense 
and a constantly renewed circle, and a whole later generation. 
If we hesitate to sacrifice the testimony offered by her writings to 
the vivacity of her presence in the world, we are (besides taking 
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a tone that she herself never took) in danger of allotting a minor 
place to that social charm and more immediate empire which 
might have been held in themselves to confer eminence and lift 
the individual reputation into the type. These certainly were 
qualities of the private order; but originality is a question of 
degree, and the high degrees carry away one sort of barrier as 
well as another. It is vain to talk of Mrs. Kemble at all if we 
are to lack assurance in saying, for those who had not the privi- 
lege of knowing her as well as for those who had, that she was 
one of the rarest of women. To insist upon her accomplishments 
is to do injustice to that human largeness which was the greatest 
of them all, the one by which those who admired her most knew 
her best. One of the forms, for instance, taken by the loyalty 
she so abundantly inspired was an ineradicable faith in her being 
one of the first and most original of talkers. To that the remem- 
bering listener returns as, on the whole, in our bridled race, the 
fullest measure and the brightest proof. Her talk was everything, 
everything that she was or that her interlocutor could happen 
to want; though indeed it was often something that he couldn’t 
possibly have happened to expect. It was herself, in a word, and 
everything else at the same time. It may well have been never 
better than, with so long a past to flow into it, during the greater 
part of the last twenty years of her life. So at least is willing to 
believe the author of these scanted reminiscences, whose memory 
carries him back to Rome, the ancient, the adored, and to his first 
nearer vision of the celebrated lady, still retaining in aspect so 
much that had made her admirably handsome (including the 
marked splendour of apparel), as she rolled, in the golden sun- 
shine, always alone in her high carriage, through Borghese villas 
and round Pincian hills. This impression had, after a short 
interval, a long sequel in the quiet final London time, the time 
during which she willingly ceased to wander and indulged in 
excursions only of memory and of wit. 

These years of rest were years of anecdote and eloquence and 
commentary, and of a wonderful many-hued retrospective lucidity. 
Her talk reflected a thousand vanished and present things; but 
there were those of her friends for whom its value was, as I have 
hinted, almost before any other documentary. The generations 
move so fast and change so much that Mrs. Kemble testified even 
more than she affected to do, which was much, to ancient manners 
and a closed chapter of history. Her conversation swarmed with 
people and with criticism of people, with the ghosts of a dead 
society. She had, in two hemispheres, seen every one and known 


every one, had assisted ‘at the social comedy of her age. Her 
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own habits and traditions were in themselves a survival of an era 
less democratic and more mannered. I have no room for enume- 
rations, which moreover would be invidious; but the old London 
of her talk—the direction I liked it best to take—was in particular 
a gallery of portraits. She made Count d’Orsay familiar, she 
made Charles Greville present; I thought it wonderful that she 
could be anecdotic about Miss Edgworth. She reanimated the 
old drawing-rooms, relighted the old lamps, retuned the old 
pianos. The finest comedy of all, perhaps, was that of her own 
generous whimsicalities. She was superbly willing to amuse, 
and on any terms; and her temper could do it as well as her wit. 
If either of these had failed her eccentricities were always there. 
She had, indeed, so much finer a sense of comedy than any one else 
that she herself knew best, as well as recked least, how she 
might exhilarate. I remember that at the play she often said: 
“Yes, they’re funny; but they don’t begin to know how funny 
they might be!” Mrs. Kemble always knew, and her good- 
humour effectually forearmed her. She had more “ habits” than 
most people have room in life for, and a theory that to a person 
of her disposition they were as necessary as the close meshes of a 
strait-waistcoat. Ifshe had not lived by rule (on her showing), 
she would have lived infallibly by riot. Her rules and her riots, 
her reservations and her concessions, all her luxuriant theory 
and all her extravagant practice ; her drollery that mocked at her 
melancholy ; her imagination that mocked at her drollery; and 
her wonderful manners, all her own, that mocked a little at 
everything: these were part of the constant freshness which 
made those who loved her love her so much. “If my servants 
can live with me a week they can live with me for ever,” she 
often said; “but the first week sometimes kills them.” I know 
not what friends it may also have killed, but very fully how many 
it spared; and what dependents, what devotees, what faithful 
and humble affections clung to her to the end and after. A 
domestic who had been long in her service quitted his foreign 
home the instant he heard of her death, and, travelling for thirty 
hours, arrived travelled-stained and breathless, like 2 messenger 
in a romantic tale, just in time to drop a handful of flowers into 
her grave. 

The Alpine guides loved her—she knew them all, and those for 
whom her name offered difficulties identified her charmingly as “Ja 
dame qui va chantant par les montagnes.” She had sung, over hill 
and dale, all her days (music was in her blood), but those who had 
not been with her in Switzerland while she was still en train never 
knew what admirable nonsense she could talk, nor with what 
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originality and gaiety she could invite the spirit of mirth, flinging 
herself, in the joy of the high places, on the pianos of mountain 
inns, joking, punning, botanising, encouraging the lowly and 
abasing the proud, making stupidity everywhere gape (that was 
almost her mission in life), and startling, infallibly, all primness 
of propriety. Punctually on the first of June, every year, she 
went to Switzerland ; punctually on the first of September she 
came back. During the interval she roamed as far and as high 
as she could; for years she walked and climbed, and when 
she could no longer climb she rode. When she could no longer 
ride she was carried, and when her health ceased to permit the 
chaise-d-porteurs it was as if the great warning had come. Then 
she moved and mounted only with wistful, with absolutely tearful 
eyes, sitting for hours on the balconies of high-perched hotels and 
gazing away at her paradise lost. She yielded the ground only 
inch by inch, but toward the end she had to accept the vaileys 
almost altogether and to decline upon paltry compromises and 
Italian lakes. Nothing was more touching at the last than to see 
her caged at Stresa or at Orta, still slowly circling round her 
mountains but not trusting herself to speak of them. I remember 
well the melancholy of her silence during a long and lovely sum- 
mer drive, after the turn of the tide, from one of the places just 
mentioned to the other: it was so little what she wanted to be 
doing. When, three years before her death, she had to recognise 
that her last pilgrimage had been performed, this was the knell 
indeed; not the warning of the end, but the welcome and in- 
exorable term. Those, however, with whom her name abides will 
see her as she was during the previous years—a personal force so 
large and sound that it was in fact no merely simple satisfaction 
to be aware of such an abundance of being on the part of one 
whose innermost feeling was not the love of life. To such uneasy 
observers, seeking for the truth of personal histories and groping 
for definitions, it revealed itself as impressive that she had never, 
at any moment, from the first, been, in spirit, reconciled to exis- 
tence. She had done what her conditions permitted to become so, 
but the want of adjustment, cover it up as she might with will or 
wit, with passions or talents, with laughter or tears, wasa quarrel 
too deep for any particular conditions to have made right. To 
know her well was to ask one’s self what conditions could have 
fallen in with such an unappeasable sense—I know not what to 
call it, such arrogance of imagination. She was more conscious of 
this infirmity than those who might most have suffered from it 
could ever be, and all her generosities and sociabilities, all her 
mingled insistence and indifference were, as regards others, a 
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magnificently liberal penance for it. Nothing indeed could exceed 
the tenderness of her conscience and the humility of her pride. 
But the contempt for conditions and circumstances, the grandeur 
preconceived, were essentially there ; she was, in the ancient sense 
of the word, indomitably, incorruptibly superb. The greatest pride 
of all is to be proud of nothing, the pride not of pretension but of 
renunciation ; and this was of course her particular kind. I re- 
member her saying once, in relation to the difficulty of being 
pleased, that nature had so formed her that she was ever more 
aware of the one fault something beautiful might have than of all 
the beauties that made it what it was. The beauty of life at best 
has a thousand faults; this was therefore still more the case with 
that of an existence in the course of which two resounding false 
notes had ministered to her characteristic irony. She detested the 
stage, to which she had been dedicated while she was too young 
to judge, and she had failed conspicuously to achieve happiness 
or tranquillity in marriage. These were the principal among 
many influences that made that irony defensive. It was ex- 
clusively defensive, but it was the first thing that her interlocutors 
had to meet. To a lady who had been brought, wonderingly, to 
call upon her and who the next day caused inquiry to be made 
whether she had not during the visit dropped a purse in the 
house, she requested answer to be returned that she was sorry 
her ladyship had had to pay so much more to see her than had 
formerly been the case. To a very loquacious actress who, 
coming to “consult” her, expatiated on all the parts she desired 
to play, beginning with Juliet, the formidable authority, after 
much patience, replied: “Surely the part most marked out for 
you is that of Juliet’s nurse!” 

But it was not these frank humours that most distinguished 
her, nor those legendary brusqueries into which her flashing 
quickness caused her to explode under visitations of dulness and 
density, which, to save the situation, so often made her invent, 
for arrested interlocutors, retorts at her own expense to her own 
sallies, and which, in her stall at the theatre, when comedy was 
helpless and heavy, scarcely permitted her (while she instinctively 
and urgingly clapped her hands to a faster time) to sit still for 
the pity of it: it was her fine anxious humanity, the generosity 
of her sympathies and the grand line and mass of her personality. 
This elevation, no, smallness, no vanity, no tortuosity nor selfish 
precaution defaced, and with such and other vulgarities it had 
neither common idiom nor possible intercourse. Her faults 
themselves were‘ only noble, and if I have ventured to allude to 
one of the greatest of them this is merely because it was, in its 
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conscious survival, the quality in her nature which arouses most 
tenderness of remembrance. After an occasion, in 1885, when 
such an allusion had been made in her own presence she sent 
the speaker a touching, a revealing sonnet, which, as it has not 
been published, I take the liberty of transcribing. 


“Love, joy and hope, honour and happiness, 
And all that life could precious count beside, 
Together sank into one dire abyss. 

Think you there was too much of any pride 
To fill so deep a pit, a gap so wide, 

Sorrow of such a dismal wreck to hide, 
And shame of such a bankruptcy’s excess ? 
Oh, friend of many lonely, hours, forbear 
The sole support of such a weight to chide! 
It helps me all men’s pity to abide, 

Less beggar’d than I am still to appear, 

An aspect of some steadfastness to wear, 
Nor yet how often it has bent confess, 
Beneath the burden of my wretchedness !” 


It is not this last note, however, that any last word about her 
must sound. Her image is composed also of too many fairer and 
happier things, and in particular of two groups of endowment, 
rarely found together, either of which would have made her in- 
teresting and remarkable. The beauty of her deep and serious 
character was extraordinarily brightened and coloured by that of 
her numerous gifts, and remains splendidly lighted by the memory 
of the most resonant and most personal of them all. 
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Co a Chrush. 


Waere art thou, Friend, who when March winds were wailing, 
A year since, brimm’d my being with thy bliss? 

Why silent now, when Winter’s grasp is failing, 
And Earth recovering from his frost-fraught kiss? 


Why dost thou leave this silver birch, these larches, 
Disheartened, bow’d beneath his parting breath? 
How shall they bear the final stress—dread March’s, 

No chant to cheer them in their strife with death? 


Nor should’st thou leave their friend and thine, o’ertaken, 
Downtrodden, tortured by the tyrant’s thong, 

Vainly expecting, till thy song should waken 
Spring, whose soft breath would wipe out Winter’s wrong. 


Pardon, dear heart, if singing thus I blame thee; 
(Graceless, to doubt that songful heart and true ;) 

Soon shall yon birch and thy poor poet claim thee— 
Yes! thou shalt thrill our souls the Summer through. 


I will not listen to the wind’s wail’d “Never!” 
I will not deem thee dead, thy last song sung; 
Somewhere thou lingerest, and though space now sever, 
Still I shall list to thee, these firs among. 


Longer delay not, set all hearts a-beating,— 
Primrose, and birch, and larch-blooms wait thy word ;— 
All long for life, for Spring, for thy glad greeting,— 
Sing till the dullest, drowsiest pulse is stirr’d. 


JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 
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English Whist and English Whist Players. 


Part I. 


Have you forgotten, my dear A——, those happy days in October 
that we spent together in the watering-place of Riverscombe ? 
They have not faded from my mind, even if they live no longer 
in your memory, for the weather was delightful, the society 
was pleasant, and the sole amusements of the place suited our 
habits. We passed the hours of sunshine in musing by the 
seashore, or in rambling amid the remains of the pine-groves ; and 
in the afternoon, when the sun was declining, we met our friends 
in the card-room of the little club at the bourne’s mouth. It was 
then our turn to revel in the congenial game of whist. The 
players might not be of the first-class in skill, but they were well 
matched. The stakes were small, but they were such as we 
could lose without repining, or, which is still more difficult, such 
as we could gain without undue exultation. We delighted to save 
the game by a stroke of finesse, or to win the odd trick by 
bringing in a long suit against a preponderance of trumps. We 
asked not for mercy, and we gave no quarter. But our tempers 
were good, and so we met without anxiety and we separated 
without bickering. 

You, my dear A——, have one flaw in your character. You 
cannot be induced, even in your own drawing-room, to join a 
rubber in which ladies are playing. For you Sarah Battle has 
lived in vain. Indeed, in the language of another Sarah, one still 
more famous, you have been heard to declare that there never was 
“no sich person.” With such feelings you did not expect me to 
sympathise, and I expressed my horror at your lack of gallantry. 
But I, even I, alas! could not but confess to myself that you 
were “not altogether in the wrong.” That same October, in the 
grim solitude of my hotel, I read in the columns of a paper 
published for the benefit of women, a discussion on the absorbing 
question, “ Should ladies play whist?” Never was the difference 
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between man and woman more markedly shown than in the 
replies to these questions. Were such an inquiry addressed to 
man, the ready response would be, “ Yes, if they like it.” But 
with woman the case was far different. Yes, they should play 
whist ; in that all the writers were agreed, but not because it was 
a pleasure to themselves. They should play whist, and should 
play it to “exalt that mean thing, man.” Thus could ladies 
amuse a father, a husband, or a brother, “ confined to the house by 
gout or rheumatism,” and brute enough not to care for days spent: 
in the refined pursuit of books or music. Thus could ladies help 
to keep the game within reasonable bounds, and restrain man, 
that wicked man, from heavy stakes. Their presence would add 
to the pleasure of the lords of creation ; it would expel far, far 
away the occasional oath, the evanescent expletive. These were 
the reasons; but I could have parted with them all for one simple 
statement, that whist, or indeed any other game, should be played 
by those women who like it. 

From your conversation, my dear A——, I have learnt that 
such reasons would not always have been given. There were 
learned women, and there were attractive women, there were many 
both learned and attractive, amid the arid wastes of the last century, 
and there never was a time when women rejoiced more in the 
pastime of cards. What picture of Bath or of Tunbridge Wells 
under the second or third George would be complete without the 
representation of a drawing-room crowded with card-tables at 
which ladies both young and old would be sitting! It is not only 
in the age of to-day that a royal personage can dictate the game 
at which his hosts shall pass their evenings. The practice existed 
generations ago. The difference was that in those days such 
illustrious beings only visited at the houses of their social equals. A 
hundred and twenty years ago, the Princess Amelia, who was 
famous for her love of gaiety, could write in her simple language 
to her friend the Countess Temple, that she purposed paying a 
visit to her at Stowe, and that she intended to bring her, “ with 
your leave, Lord Bessborough, for to play at whist the evenings.” 
In this fashion the Princess would enjoy her game, and would add 
to it the hope that her host “Lord Temple won’t dislike to 
have a virtuoso admire what he is a doing.” This was the 
language of a great lady, a leader of fashion; but many of her 
sisters in sex, though far different in position, resembled the 
Princess in her desires. Take for example a lady of a very 
dissimilar nature, the learned Elizabeth Carter. She could 
translate Epictetus from the original Greek, but she possessed all 
the natural feelings of women for social gaiety. 
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A lady of a later generation, Mrs. Somerville, who excelled the 
rest of her class in scientific knowledge, owned to liking a dance 
and to not being above the enjoyment of a flirtation, and Mrs. 
Carter was like unto her. She sipped her tea, and her biographer 
allows that she sipped it “in pretty large quantities,” and she 
“ played her cards like the rest of the company.” He is obliged 
to confess (the admission is reluctantly drawn from him) that she 
“was rather fond” of this amusement, and was just “a little 
inclined to be proud of her skill in the science of whist”; but his 
feelings of pride in his relation urge him to add that she 
“certainly played not ill,” and his candour, that awkward 
candour, never more markedly shown than in the memoir of an 
uncle or an aunt, then impels him to write, “though she could 
hardly be said to excel in it.” Against gaming or high play, 
Mrs. Carter, with a resoluteness which would have disarmed the 
criticism of the women writing in the ladies’ paper, set her face. 
When whist had become the general game, and “the rage for 
quadrille had ceased, she laid down to herself a rule from which 
she never afterwards departed of playing for no higher than 
threepenny points.” This was a “peculiarity,” to quote the 
word of that veracious chronicler, but a peculiarity which was not 
grudged to her by her friends in the country, “and in the town 
also, where she sometimes played in small parties.” There was 
always some person “who would oppose her on her own terms, 
though the general stake was higher.” 

Another lady of the last century famous in literature, but 
belonging to a very different set from that in which Elizabeth 
Carter lived, was Mrs. Macaulay the historian. They were both 
natives of the county of Kent, and there the similarity ceased. 
Mrs. Macaulay, by birth the daughter of an opulent country 
squire called Sawbridge, was educated under her father’s eye in 
the solitude of his house, situate a few miles from Canterbury, and 
was fired by his example into an ardent sympathy with Republican 
Rome. History was the subject of her study, cards became her 
amusement. Her brother, the reforming Alderman Sawbridge, 
ranked, in the opinion of many experts in the game, as the leading 
whist-player of his time, but his sister was possessed of greater 
enthusiasm than excellence in whist. One evening, so the story 
runs, she was engaged in a rubber at which that coarse cynic 
Dr. Monsey had taken a place, and her delay in deliberating as 
to the card which she should put down wore out his patience. 
With “blunt sincerity” the rough old physician of Chelsea 
Hospital blurted out that the table had waited for her some time, 
whereupon the lady with equal ardour and greater anger 
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retaliated that he must be mistaken, “‘as she was known to be 
always very quick at cards.” Little, however, did this retort 
benefit her, for the brutal Monsey at once replied, “If so, yours, 
madam, is a new species of celerity.” Was the lady justified in 
her resentment? I would, my dear A——, that I could answer 
your question with the word “yes,” but great as is my sympathy 
with her in the coarse attacks to which her opinions in politics 
often subjected her, I cannot adopt her cause at the card-table. 
There is no nuisance at the card-table so great as the player, 
whether male or female, who hesitates, touches four cards, and 
then plays a fifth, perhaps the worst which could have been 
selected. 

Let me, as a corrective to this instance of feminine irritation, 
quote another anecdote, which shall far outweigh the scale in 
woman’s favour. Who would select for a display of sympathetic 
kindness the name of the Imperial Catharine of Russia; and yet 
one such incident at least is narrated of her. She frequently 
gave “little whist parties at which she sometimes played and 
sometimes not,” and on one of these occasions, when she was 
passing from table to table and taking a survey of the different 
hands and the different modes of treatment by the contending 
players, she rang the bell to summon the page in waiting from 
the ante-chamber. “No page appeared. She rang the bell again. 
Again without effect.” The empress left the room, “looking 
daggers,” and did not return for a very considerable time. The 
company supposed that the culprit was already writhing under 
the knout or speeding under military protection to the steppes 
of Siberia. Far different was his fortune. The page was found, 
like his betters, busy at whist, and in the possession of so 
interesting a hand that he could not tear himself away even to 
answer the summons of his august mistress. The touch of nature 
which makes us all kin seized on the empress. With kindly 
feeling without a parallel in the record of her life, “she des- 
patched the page on her errand and then quietly sat down to 
hold his cards until his return.” Let us remember, my dear 
A—, this genial act of the tyrannical empress, and let us agree 
to quote it as the crowning proof of the softening influence which 
the pursuit of whist can exercise over the human mind. 

Another lady of softening manners and handsome looks, one of 
the most attractive faces made familiar to us by ,the mezzo- 
tint engravings from the pictures of Sir Joshua, has come down 
to us as one of the most ardent card-players of the last century. 
This was Mrs. Abington, the “ Prue ” of Reynolds, whose portrait, 
full of an arch vivacity, shines down upon us with such charm 
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that even you, could she be recalled from the grave to reappear 
in all her loveliness, would not persist, at her invitation, in 
declining to sit down at the whist-table with a woman. She had 
her card-parties “of which she was very fond, and which were 
attended by many ladies of the highest rank”; and to maintain 
them from year to year, according to J. T. Smith, she resorted to 
a feminine expedient. Her means appear to have been but small, 
and in order to nurse them, she restrained from wasting her 
resources in foreign travel or in expensive visits to watering- 
places in England. To “live incog.,” she took a small lodging 
“in one of the passages leading from Stafford Row, Pimlico, 
where plants were so placed at the windows” as to restrain the 
inquisitive passer-by from gazing at the occupants, or perhaps 
for a change she would take “the small house at the end of 
Mount Street, and there live with her servant in the kitchen.” 
Then, when life in London was again possible for ladies with 
aristocratic acquaintances, Mrs. Abington would return to her 
previous abode, her card-parties would again become centres of 
attraction for her distinguished friends, and she would listen with 
silent amusement to the compliments of her friends “on the 
effects of her summer’s excursion.” 

If doubts exist in this age on the propriety of card-playing by 
ladies, the stricter theologians of the last century were divided 
into two opposing camps on the momentous question whether 
clergyman should indulge in such a pastime. The practice of 
card-playing found one unexpected defender at least. There 
lived in a secluded parsonage in the South Hams of Devonshire a 
country parson with theological feelings which he had sharpened 
in many a controversy. John Wesley was the leading con- 
troversialist with whom he had engaged in zealous disputation. 
The founder of Methodism was inspired by the more gentle creed 
of Arminianism, but the tastes of 'Toplady were inclined to a far 
sterner belief. They fought over the doctrines of free-grace and 
election, and in the course of their argument many a bitter epithet 
was hurled to and fro, Either of them came up to Johnson’s 
level of a “ good hater,” and they could have passed any examina- 
tion which he might have imposed as a test of their application 
of strong language. Some unknown inquirer, a certain “G. F.,” 
consulted Toplady as to whether it was lawful for him to unbend 
in card-playing, and from his seclusion of Broad Hembury there 
came a long and, strange to say, a favourable response. Toplady 
did not disapprove of cards as a diversion, and if he imposed some 
limitations on their use, they were such as might not unreasonably 
be expected from a person of his calling. Whatever Toplady’s 
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opinion might be, and however he might express it, there could 
be but little doubt that a large proportion of his clerical con- 
temporaries enjoyed the game of whist. Arminian and Calvinist, 
Roman Catholic and Unitarian, most of them practised it. 
Praed’s lines on the typical country divine of the last century— 
is Praed, my dear A , 80 great a favourite with the younger 
readers as he is with you and with me ?—hit him off ad unguem. 





Sound was his claret—and his head, 

Warm was his double ale—and feelings; 
His partners at the whist club said 

That he was faultless—in his dealings; 
He cut the fiercest quarrels short 

With—* Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle.” 


There was whist in the bishop’s palace, it dominated the society 
of the country rectory every evening, and though the game had 
not yet been cast into a scientific mould, the university dons 
practised it in their combination room. If the college statutes 
restrained its exercise in public, fellows and undergraduates 
alike joined in it in private. I have read in a volume on the 
Oxford Colleges, by one of the most conspicuous of its dons, a 
gentleman who afterwards retired from the official life of the 
university to the dignified solitude of a Southern deanery, that 
by the statutes of Brazenose College, “ cards were allowed only at 
Christmas” ; but the wary chronicler does not inhibit us from 
believing that the effect of such a restriction was to make their 
use still more enjoyable during the forbidden hours of the rest of 
the year. He contents himself with the statement that this 
statutory privilege was enjoyed to the full by cards “having 
been played in hall on New Year’s Day within the last twenty 
years.” At Lambeth Palace, when Archbishop Cornwallis ruled 
over its customs, whist was practised with unparalleled zeal. 
His wife was openly taxed in one-of the London papers “ with 
routs on a Sunday,” and there appeared in the columns of the 
fame paper “several scurrilous squibs and reflections on our 
Primate.” The Church’s most zealous supporters were shocked. 
Majesty, as represented by the conventional person of George IIL., 
remonstrated with his Grace on this abuse of the Sabbath, and 
even the sacerdotal student at his retreat of Milton, a few miles 
from Cambridge, the superstitious Cole, took alarm at the report. 
In a letter to one of the archiepiscopal chaplains he protests 
that he had, “as William Cole, no particular objection to a game 
of cards, even on a Sunday evening, but as vicar of a parish I 
should think myself highly blameable to do so in my parish, or 
as a clergyman anywhere in a country, where the prejudice is so 
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vehement against it,” and so he protests his disbelief in the news- 
paper's assertion. The example of another Archbishop was 
quoted in a still more exalted position by a more illustrious 
personage. In the House of Lords, so far back as 1831, the 
mighty Lord Chancellor Brougham made some remarks on 
Christmas Day and the “ regulation of shutting the beer-houses ” 
on that religious anniversary. Oh, my dear A——, as I write 
these words, I cannot restrain from expressing the thought, will 
the question of opening and shutting public-houses be, like the 
poor, ever with us? Brougham made the observation that 
‘¢Christmas Day was not kept as a day of religion after the usual 
service was performed,” and proved his case by the illustration 
that “it was an established course at Lambeth Palace, in the time 
of a late most reverend Prelate, to finish the evening witha game 
at whist. He had it from the late Dr. Parr, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury before the last knew the regulations of the Church 
well, and never suffered a Christmas Day to pass without playing 
a game at whist”; and the Lord Chancellor, who had “ no doubts,” 
heightened his Grace’s zeal for the observance of the Church’s 
customs by the addition, “ although he was not much attached to 
the game.” This emphatic statement of the Primate’s earnest- 
ness for compliance with clerical discipline, even at the expense 
of his own wishes, could not have been used by Brougham of the 
previous occupant of the see. Cole—let me quote his own careful 
words—“ had the honour of a decent familiarity with his Grace, 
whilst at college,” and seems to have resumed his intimacy at 
Lambeth. They played cards together, and although Archbishop 
Cornwallis had lost the use of his right hand through a stroke of 
the palsy, “it was wonderful to see how dexterously he would 
shuffle and play his cards.” 

The true whist-player does not need the example even of an 
archbishop to show him how to triumph over such difficulties as 
this in his favourite pursuit. In youth or in age he laughs at all 
impediments to play. I have seen at Malvern the simple machine 
that was constructed to allow a whist-player, who spent his days 
in hunting and his evening at cards, to make a fourth at the 
card-table when through the fracture of his collar-bone in the 
chase he could not hold the instruments of war in his hands. I 
have read in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine of “ the blind 
organist at Truro, who enjoyed a game at whist, and played with 
skill and precision.” He too had learnt how to overcome the 
infirmities of nature. His friends allowed him, before they began 
their game, to mark “his cards with a needle so ingeniously 
that the punctures were imperceptible to his adversaries,” and the 
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chronicler goes on to remark, ‘ nor was he long in thus preparing 
the cards for his use.” Was the spirit of gambling rife in this 
remote little town of West Barbary, or was the “don” from 
Cambridge, who visited it more than a century ago, “sold” by 
the soldiers then quartered there? This simple inquirer, Edward 
Daniel Clarke, who afterwards scoured over Europe, and composed 
many volumes of travel which were much appreciated by the 
savants, published, as you are aware, my dear A , a tour in 
England, which he afterwards endeavoured to suppress. In his 
ramblings he came to Truro, where he heard that, “at the houses 
even of tradesmen, a gentleman is noticed in proportion to the 
sums he will venture at cards.” His informants were no doubt 
some of the jesters among the military, for the next sentence 
runs, “ Some officers of the Thirty-third, who were quartered here, 
and from whom we received every mark of ‘civility, informed me 
that they will play to any amount, and are offended if you offer 
to stake less than half a guinea for a point at whist.” 

I must revert from this digression to the whist-players among 
the clergy. Such was Bishop Buller, who,’after a long absence 
from the West, came back to Exeter to rule over a diocese where 
his family were among the chief of the gentry. Such too was 
Horne, the well-known President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who afterwards was elevated to the bishopric of Norwich. This 
pious man, one of the most exemplary divines of the last century, 
is distinguished as “never manifesting the least ill-humour 
himself, and repressing it, but with gentleness, in others.” This 
last trait of character was especially needed :for his partners, as 
the venerable doctor is described in rather eccentric language as 
“playing indifferently ill.” Although he had with marked 
prudence forewarned his partner of his deficiency in skill, the 
angry query was blurted out, “ What reason*could you possibly 
have, Mr. President, for playing that card?” Does not the scene 
appear, 
his enraged questioner somewhat restrained in his language by the 
dignified position of his nominal partner, and the suppressed amuse- 
ment of his two opponents. The good old divine rose to the 
occasion. With imperturbable good humour, he disarmed all further 
criticism with the sedate answer, ‘‘ None upon earth, I assure you.” 

These were good men, but in zeal for their'game they must all 
give way to dear old Bishop Bathurst. He had spent a long life 
in supporting a freer range of thought within the Church, and in 
voting in his place in the House of Lords for every measure of 
reform. The sands of his life were fast running out, and many 
blamed him “ for playing so much in the evenings at whist; but 
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he cared little for such censure, as his family had the good sense 
to encourage him in this practice. They thought, and were 
justified in thinking, that the attention which he gave to the 
game contributed to sharpen and keep his faculties alive by an 
amusement of which he was always fond.” Sometimes, it must be 
confessed, the good old man displayed some irritation at the game, 
but it was not because the stakes were high, as at first they were 
only shillings, and they were afterwards reduced to sixpenny- 
bits, and he was generous enough to “pay his son’s losses 
generally,” but “from a native eagerness at anything which he 
was about, and a little impatience of contradiction.” Once, and 
once only, did he break out into deeper rage in connection with 
his favourite game. In one supreme moment of agony his 
feelings could not restrain themselves. On hearing the news of a 
new appointment in the Chapter, there was wrung from him the 
passionate exclamation, “I have served the Whigs all my life, and 
now they send me down a Canon who doesn’t know clubs from 
spades.” 

Let us descend from this exalted level of episcopacy to beings 
somewhat nearer the range of ordinary common-place mortals. Let 
us observe the archdeacons and deans how they play. They toil 
not except at their pet pursuits, but among their joys have often 
been reckoned a rubber at whist. In enthusiasm for the game 
few in the higher ranks of the clergy have been found to surpass 
the practised Paley, and when engrossed in his favourite pastime 
the popular expressions current in the North of England often 
fell, unknown to himself, from his lips. On one occasion, when he 
had triumphed over his antagonists, and the moment for settling 
had arrived, the joyous phrase came out, “ Pay the people. U. P. 
spells geslings.” To the Southron the phrase requires an 
explanation, but north of the Trent it is familiar in the mouths 
of men. So far back as 1791 it was noted in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine as a common expression at the conclusion 
of a game at whist, and it was said to have been borrowed from 
the slang of the schoolboy, who used it as an equivalent to ve victis. 
U. P., or U. P. K., to give » variation, is short for “Up Pick;” 
which was explained as a demand upon the loser of the game to 
pick up a peg, while his comrades buffeted him with their hats 
and shouted, “ Up pick, you May gesling.” In the North a May 
gesling is made with as much eagerness as an April fool used to 
be down South. Some of Paley’s happiest hours in Lincoln were 
passed in a little club of literary inquirers, where the evening 
always ended in “a barrel of oysters anda rubber of whist.” When 
he gave dinner-parties in his own house, it was his practice after 
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dinner had ceased and the gentlemen had retired from the dining- 
room to another room, to walk round it with a pack of cards in his 
hand and invite a chosen few to draw for partners. But even 
then the commercial instincts of his character could not remain 
concealed. He would suddenly withdraw his hand, with the 
expression, “Short reckonings make long friendships; pay for 
your cards,” and would never fail to extract the requisite shilling. 

You have heard, my dear A , of the famous divine at Cam- 
bridge in the last century, Dr. Ogden, whose mode of preaching 
regulated the fashion at the university for some generations. 
Paley delighted to tell of a trap into which G——, a precentor 
of Lincoln, tumbled headlong through a dodge of Ogden. G—— 
—peace to his manes !—played “a skilful game at whist and liked 
for his partner to do so to.” He endeavoured to raise the tone of 
the game of the younger men in the sombre city, under “the 
windy clanging of the minster clock,” by rebuking their expression 
of “playing at whist,” and by observing that they never could 
without serious ‘study acquire a right notion of the game. 
Ogden once, when G—— was at the card-table, placed himself 
quietly at his side, and noticed that his partner played in such a 
manner that according to all the rules of the game he could not 
hold a certain card. The game proceeds on that supposition, 
when suddenly out comes the very card which ought not to have 
been in his hand. G in a fury burst out with, “I’ve been 
playing all the while in the belief that you had not that card,” 
when Ogden, “ with his usual preaching tone,” interposed with 
the remark that “it could not be demonstrated now that he had 
not that card.” With enhanced impatience, G—— hurled the 
retort, “ Why yes, it might, because——” but Ogden would not let 
him finish his sentence, exclaiming, “ What! when he had it!” 
They were Cambridge men, and by Cambridge alone can the full 
force of the word “ demonstration ” be most accurately apprehended ; 
but even those who have graduated elsewhere can perceive, though 
but dimly, the purport of the joke. 

Whist players seem to have been among the chief aversions of the 
sober, but dull, monarch, great George III. To Paley he was par- 
ticularly inimical, and he never could be prevailed upon to advance 
him to a bishopric. One of the best-known illustrations in the 
“Moral and Political Philosophy” referred to pigeons, and 
this was remembered by the king. ‘No, no, not Pigeon Paley,” 
was the reply, when the Prime Minister mentioned his name as 
that of a divine worthy of promotion. Another person treated in 
the same harsh manner was Dr. Vincent, the excellent Dean of 
Westminster. According to Letitia Hawkins, some busybody 
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whispered to the king that the dean’s evenings were spent at 
whist. “The royal lips themselves betrayed the slander ;” for 
when the good old fellow came to pay his respects at Court, he 
was greeted with the salutation, “ Well, Mr. Dean, do you play at 
cards as much as ever?” The dean was equal to the occasion, and 
with great presence of mind and with words equally courteous, 
replied, “I hope whoever told your Majesty that I played at cards, 
said also that my eyes will not serve me to any other purpose by 
candle-light.” Had he lived some years later, the reply might 
have been supplemented by the sage advice of the courtly physician, 
Sir Henry Halford, to a patient in a similar state: “ If you wish 
to preserve your eyes, never read by candle-light anything smaller 
than the ace of clubs.” Good “ Farmer George” is not credited 
with many witticisms, but he did once give utterance to a remark 
approaching a jest. In one of his rides over Richmond Hill he 
inquired, with accustomed curiosity, the name of the owner of a 
stone-fronted house which was being built. The answer was, 
“ Mr. Blanchard, your Majesty’s card maker.” ‘ Ah,” said George, 
“that man’s cards must have turned up trumps!” 

Another of the disappointed divines who, for political reasons, 
had been baulked of their legitimate preferment, was Dr. Parr, 
and he, too, was a whist-player. Early in life he had allied him- 
self with the cause of the Whigs, and although he has sometimes 
been accused, notably by De Quincey, of having shown a tendency 
to rat in one of the protracted periods of depression through 
which his party passed, he was ever identified in popular opinion 
with that side. Little promotion for such a partisan could be 
expected from the powers that ruled after 1780, and Parr was 
until late in life a man of very limited means. Like many 
another good man and good player, he always refused to play 
except for the smallest of stakes. On one occasion only was he 
known to break his rule, and that was when engaged in conflict 
with another lingerer in the cold shade of opposition, the keen- 
witted Bishop Watson. Even then the sole amount which 
changed hands at the end of the rubber was but a shilling. 
When he had received it, Parr pushed the coin “carefully to the 
bottom of his pocket, and placed his hand upon it with a kind of 
mock solemnity.” He then addressed his superior in the Church 
with these words, “There, my lord bishop, this is a trick of the 
devil, but I'll match him; so now, if you please, we will play for 
a penny,” and never afterwards could he be prevailed upon to 
exceed that modest stake. Parr was the first student of the game 
of whist to make use of an expression which has now become pro- 
verbial in the card-room, He had a high opinion of his own 
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skill, a belief which, in our experience, my dear A , enters 
deep into the minds of all card-players, whether good or bad, and 
he expected his partners to be up to his own level. One night 
he was engaged with a set in which he was unequally matched, 
when he was asked by a lady, who knew his foibles, how his 
fortunes fared. “Pretty well, madam,” was the pleasing reply 
which he made loud enough for his partner to hear, “ considering 
that I have three adversaries.” 

A heretic in the Church of England was Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
the rector of the rich parish of St. James’s, Piccadilly ; but, unlike 
most heretics, he basked in the sunshine of Court favour. The 
clever wife of the second George was his especial patron, and 
through her favour he continued to enjoy, in calm seclusion, the 
profits of an ample living. Among methodical men he ranks as 
the most methodical. He husbanded his time with infinite nice- 
ness, with such care, indeed, that to waste no time in waiting for 
interviews or in travel in hackney coaches, he always carried a 
book or two in his ample pockets. Yet this diligent guardian of 
stray moments would spend, it is noted, “hours in playing at 
cards,” and, no doubt, found his wits sharpened by the process. 
He was a heretic of the most engaging nature. I have often 
admired the anecdote of him in Boswell’s dedication to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of the Life of Johnson. One day, when Clarke ‘ was 
unbending himself with a few friends in the most playful and 
frolicksome manner,” he observed Beau Nash approaching. He 
stopped his game at once, and checked the exuberance of his 
associates with the remark, “ My boys, let us be grave; here 
comes a fool.” Among the heretics outside the National Church 
who joined from different motives in the noble game, let me 
mention, my dear A——,, the illustrious names of Dr. Price and 
Dr. Priestley. The former of these political parsons hated nothing 
but whist; but his wife, “a confirmed invalid,” knew little enjoy- 
ment but that of an evening rubber. So the doctor, her good 
husband, who had never played at cards, and grudged the time 
which they demanded, gave up his hours to the study of leads and 
discards. He acquired the gentle art, and in a short time “ would 
sit down to the card-table every evening, and follow suit with a 
swectness and cheerfulness that charmed and melted everybody.” 
The orthodox and the conventional looked on the second of these 
heretics with greater horror than they bestowed on even Dr. Price. 
‘To persons of that class Priestley was an especial béte noire, but to 
those acquainted with his private life he presented many points 
of attraction. His love of whist was among them. For many 
years of his life he never spent less than two or three hours a day 
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in games of amusement, such as cards, chess, and backgammon ; 
and as his children grew up and were able to join in the sport, the 
family usually indulged in a rubber. 

The subtle influence of whist spread itself over every kind of 
parson, from the political to the poetical and the critical. In the 
dearth of English poets during a large period of the last century 
many a young lady of enthusiastic ardour for the Muses was 
found to admire even the strains of the author of “ Caractacus.” 
One of these admirers lived to beyond the middle of this century. 
This was Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of an Edinburgh barrister, who, 
through his devotion to Whig principles at the close of the 
last century (Whist and Whiggism seem to have been linked 
together in mysterious attraction), was cut off from practice, and 
often wanted a guinea. Her name now lives as the author of a 
delightful volume of biography. She was at York when Mason, 
as the precentor at the minster and a man of literary fame, was 
an honoured guest at many an entertainment. Many a time had 
she walked before his door in the minster yard to get a glimpse 
of this illustrious celebrity, but her efforts had been in vain. 
Now she was “to be in the same room with him, to watch his 
countenance, to hear him speak; the anticipation was delightful.” 
The eager devotee figured “ him an interesting-looking man, worn 
with deep affliction,” as became the author of a touching monody 
on the loss of a wife, who had died of consumption at the hot 
wells under the rocks of Clifton. The illusion was soon dispelled. 
The announcement of his name at the door of the drawing-room 
was followed by the appearance of “a little fat old man of hard- 
favoured countenance, who squatted himself down at a card-table, 
and gave his whole attention to a game at whist.” Mason had 
probably imbibed his love of the game at Cambridge, where one 
of the small poets of the day, who knew its academic life well, 
described the dons as loving to “prolong their balmy rest” at 
whist. 

The third place in the ranks of the great classical critics on the 
Cam under the Georges may be assigned most appropriately to 
Jeremiah Markland. If his fame does not place him beyond that 
of Bentley or Porson, the fault came from an excess of leisure, 
and from the lack of energy that a superabundance of vacant 
hours is wont to produce. His opportunities for work were 
wbundant; any and every day could be given up to his studies ; 
and so day after day passed away without any addition to his 
criticisms. His friends noted at last that his energy was never 
displayed save at a game of whist. He loved his game, and made 
it a source of income. A hundred and fifty years ago he wrote 
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in one of his letters of a Cambridge man as his “ acquaintance 
and great benefactor; for I won £100 of him at whist, and got it 
every farthing.” All these clerical examples of card-playing 
have been drawn from life on this side of the Tweed; but within 
a mile of Edinburgh town the less rigid professors of a Presby- 
terian creed began to seek about this same time the solace of 
their nightly rubber. “The common people thought to play 
with cards or dice was a sin, and everybody thought it an inde- 
corum in clergymen;” but one spirit more daring than his 
fellows determined upon breaking these bonds, and his example 
was quickly followed by several of his brethren. Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, the famous “ Jupiter” Carlyle, was the first to play “ at 
cards at home with unlocked door;” and in a short time two 
other doctors, Robertson and Blair, followed suit. They were 
both of them men whose acquaintance was eagerly sought by the 
laity of their own creed, and they found that when in the houses 
of their friends their time hung heavy on their hands. They 
were‘ debarred from golf or bowls by day, and at night were 
unable to play at cards or backgammon. ‘They adopted the 
example of Carlyle, and “ both learned to play at whist after they 
were sixty. Robertson did very well; Blair never shone.” I 
have known, my dear A——, one or two other sexagenarians 
who have taken to whist in their old age; but never have I 
known one to whose play the words “ very well” could be applied. 
No! the science should be followed with discretion from youth to 
age, and it has charms for every stage in life. Keble, the saintly 
Keble—vidi tantum I may say—was another of these old-men 
players. At the close of his days (1865) he wrote to Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge of his “nightly rubber or two;” and of his new 
pursuit he*penned the happy phrase, “a great step in old folks’ 
education.” 

This Coleridge was an English judge, but unlike many of his 
colleagues he does not seem ever to have tasted the sweets and 
sours of a set at whist. In all generations of the law some of 
its leading members have been found, night after night, in the 
card-room. You can rarely go into that apartment in a London 
club without seeing one of them intent on the game. At one is 
a law lord, at another is an Attorney-General, at a third your eyes 
might have beheld a Master of the Rolls, at a fourth the leading 
exponent of the science is the “chancellor” of a diocese. The 
lawyers played whist in London and on the circuit; they even 
beguiled with cards the long tedium of a ride in a stage-coach. 
Crabb Robinson notes in his diary that in October, 1821, he 
journeyed to London on the Bury coach. He was outside taking 
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notes of the country through which he sped, and enjoying the 
ride. Within, absorbed in their game, and heedless of scenery, 
whether tame or diversified, sat four limbs of the law. Their 
names are duly given, “Storks, Dover, Rolfe, and Andrews.” 
The first of them was long known as Mr. Serjeant Storks; the 
second was Henry Dover, of the Norfolk circuit; the third was 
afterwards Lord Cranworth and Lord Chancellor; the fourth was 
Thomas Andrews, senior in the list of serjeants about 1842. 
Nearly a century before the date of this rubber in the coach the 
post of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas was accepted by Sir 
John Willes, a quick-witted lawyer, though a man notorious, even 
among lawyers, for open disregard of the decencies of life. 
Among the defects assigned to him is reckoned greed “ for 
gaming”; but Lord Campbell-—abandoning for once his usual 
propensity for exaggerating the weaknesses of his predecessors— 
affects to disbelieve the accuracy of this censure. Unfortunately 
the tradition finds support in the memoirs of Letitia Hawkins. 
She asserts that Willes “would play cards in the public rooms at 
watering-places ”; and that at one of these public exhibitions he 
was disconcerted by a young barrister. This indiscreet youth— 
for to irritate a judge before whom you may be called upon to 
plead is hardly a sign of discretion—feigned himself intoxicated, 
stood by the table looking over the Chief Justice’s cards, and 
proved himself as troublesome as he could. Willes could stand 
it no longer, and turned sharply on the youth. With a pretence 
at staggering, and with a profusion of stammering, came the 
answer: “Sir, I—beg pardon—but I wanted to improve in 
p-p-playing whist; so—so—I came to look over you; for if— 
if Iam not mistaken, sir—you are a judge.” 

Another card-player and lawyer equally eminent, and, more- 
over, one not deficient from censure for sundry foibles, was Sir 
Francis Buller. It was Lord Mansfield’s wish to have been 
succeeded by him in his office of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, but Pitt would not hear of it, and the rumour ran that 
Buller’s partiality when presiding at Bodmin, on the trial of a 
case affecting the interests of his family in a Cornish borough, 
had inspired the young Prime Minister with distrust in his 
integrity. The judge was not wanting in courage—perhaps a more 
pronounced term should have been used—for he it was that laid 
down the law that a husband could thrash his wife with impunity 
“provided that the stick was no bigger than his thumb”; but 
still he was acknowledged by all as one of the shrewdest lawyers 
of his day. He was addicted to play. The stroke of death came 
upon him during a game of piquet, and his favourite phrase ran, 
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“My idea of heaven is to sit at nist prius all day, and play at 
whist all night.” One of the Seotch judges expressed himself 
with equal clearness. He declared, with an oath, that he hated 
a man “ who cared for neither claret nor whist.” Buller, though 
his rise was great, was, in some degree, a disappointed man. 

No such phrase could be applied to the career of Lyndhurst. 
His cup of success had been full even to running over. He, too, 
was a card-player, and in Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of him is the 
chronicle by one of his friends, himself an illustrious lawyer and 
a peer, of a rubber of whist at Lord Lyndhurst’s house. The 
rubber was formed and the two lawyers were partners. ‘I,” says 
the chronicler, confessing some ignorance for the first time in his 
life, “assured him that to follow suit was the only rule of whist 
I knew.” “You are to play with me,” replied Lord Lyndhurst. 
The rubber went on, the old man’s eyes twinkled at some of the 
blunders, but he kept silence from bad words. Another cut, 
another deal, and—strange commentary on the assertion that he 
knew the necessity for following suit !—another revoke from the 
tyro. Then came a hearty peal of laughter and the words, not 
unkindly, though severe, “ Your play is more amusing than that 
of the most famous players.” 

“Cedant arma toge” is a motto as true at the close of the 
nineteenth century as when it was first penned. I have thus, 
my dear A——, given the first place after the clergy to the race 
of English lawyers, but the names of the whist-players in the 
ranks of the military contain the mightiest warriors at home and 
abroad. Marlborough, Napoleon, Blucher, Moltke—what a catena 
of military authority ! 

Most of us have heard the pathos of Marlborough’s declining 
days. There are few lines, short of those which have become 
proverbial, better known to us than that which records how 
“From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow”; but the 
poet has, in this instance, drawn heavily on his imagination, for 
the purpose of heightening, if not of inventing, the old warrior’s 
sorrows. His old age was not attended by dotage ; it was accom- 
panied by all the solace that his wife, “uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please,” in her youth if ever woman was, could afford to 
her sick husband in his “ pain and anguish.” He played cards a 
good deal, it is related, and the chief of the games in which he 
indulged was whist. His great successor of a century later was 
no less insatiable in his appetite for the same game, and could 
not endure to be defeated. 

There is the story, quoted by Cavendish from the “ Diaries of a 
Lady of Quality,” 2nd ed. p. 128, “that Napoleon played whist at 
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Wurtemburg, but not for money, and that he played with a bad 
conception of the game, and without adequate attention.” One 
evening, when the Queen dowager was playing with him against 
her husband and his daughter (the Queen of Westphalia, the wife 
of Jerome) the King stopped Napoleon, who was taking up a 
trick that belonged to them, saying, “ Ste, on ne joue pas tcc en 
conquerant.” The Emperor’s habits varied little after his abdica- 
tion, save that he had to play with less exalted personages than 
crowned heads, and that he showed greater irritation at failure, 
An old naval friend of Captain Denham lived in a house a mile 
or two out of James Town, St. Helena, and from the captain 
came the narrative of the incident which Croker recounted to 
Peel. After dinner in came Napoleon to play a quiet rubber. 
The old gentleman was unable to join in the party on account of 
an attack of gout, but his two daughters, the captain, and the 
fallen Emperor made up the set. The great man took out four 
napoleons, for use as markers, when one of the young ladies took 
up one of the coins, and asked him, presumably in innocence, 
what the coin was. The “polite hero” snatched it rather 
roughly from her, and pointing to the impression, exclaimed, 
“«C’est moi.” The annoyance caused by this incident ruffled him 
so much that he made a misdeal. The party begged him to try 
again, and he did so with the same result. His countenance then 
showed the rages of convulsive fury, and his anger was not 
appeased until the house had been searched for old cards which 
could be more easily dealt. Meantime, the unhappy Count las 
Cases, his only attendant, was ordered to sit down at a spare 
table to play the cards alone until they should run smoothly. 

If a mighty gamester was lost to the gay Paris in the person of 
Napoleon, a not unworthy substitute was found, for a time, in 
Blucher. He had, like his great antagonist, a noble enthusiasm 
for cards, and after 1814 the curious sight-seekers went each 
night, from 10 to 12, to the Salle des Etrangers, a very fine 
hotel, magnificently furnished, to see him play. Their wishes 
were always gratified; the victorious hero never failed to come. 
His appearance was remarkable. He seemed as if possessed with 
“a hawk-like activity” for his prey; he would button his coat 
tightly around him, lean down with his elbows on the table, and 
spend the hours, heedless of the company about him, without a 
thought save for his cards and their fortunes. 

The other great German warrior, Molike, was always a great 
whist-player, and on Friday, 24th April, 1891, after his dinner at 
five o’clock, he had his accustomed cup of tea and played his final 
game of whist. In his last rubber he had especial luck, and his 
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partner, who usually held bad cards, was equally fortunate. The 
old field marshal was in high spirits. ‘“ Nun haben wie sie” 
(now we have them) he said with a smile, as he played his last 
hand, and, indeed, he won the rubber with the “ Grand Schiem,” 
familiar to us in England as the slam—z.e. he and his partner 
won all the thirteen tricks. This was the anecdote as originally 
transmitted to England, but it was afterwards suggested that the 
game was Cayenne, a German species of whist, in which the 
dealer can make any suit trumps. Perhaps Moltke played on 
the same terms that Bishop Pretyman or Tomline enjoyed. He 
had been a Prime Minister’s tutor, and the divine to whom a Pitt 
had been subject expected obedience from his chaplains. After 
the deal had been made and the cards had been sorted, he selected 
the strongest suit in his own hand for trumps. The judicious 
chaplain, who desired ample preferment, always lost, even if 
fortune had bestowed on him a still stronger hand. 

Several pleasant pictures of whist-parties have been recorded in 
the muititudinous volumes of reminiscences which have been 
published in the last half-century. The name of Charles Babbage 
is now, though only twenty years have passed away since his death, 
all but forgotten. His quarrels with the workmen over the 
construction of the calculating machine have faded away into 
forgetfulness. Hushed now are his differences with the froward 
tribe of organ-grinders. In his old age the epithets of fretful 
and peevish would have been applied to him. In youth he 
was a genial companion, admitted to the best society at the 
university. One of the sets at Cambridge to which he was 
most attached rejoiced in whist, and limited their stakes to six- 
penny points. “It consisted of Higman, afterwards tutor of 
Trinity ; Follett, afterwards Attorney-General ; of a learned and 
accomplished dean, still living (1864); and I have no doubt,” 
says the philosopher, “playing an excellent rubber, and myself.” 
If their play was not deep, it was certainly long, “for not un- 
frequently we sat from chapel-time in the evening until the 
sound of the morning chapel-bell again called us to our religious 
duties,” and it was equally certain that their devotion to cards 
caused but little interference with their rise in after life. 
Sometimes Babbage joined another but a very different section of 
card-players, whose haunts were in the remote courts and 
cloisters of Jesus College. “They played high guinea points and 
five guineas on the rubber,” but the stranger from another 
college “ was always a most welcome visitor,” for he invariably 
declined to play for higher stakes than shilling points and five 
shillings on the rubber, and in whist parlance was “ taken over” 
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by his partner. This fortunate partner with Babbage had a great 
and a recognised advantage, “ namely, that of playing guinea points 
with one of our adversaries, and pound points with the other.” 
The names of the performers in this society are hidden from us, 
and perhaps that is for the best. I shrewdly suspect, my dear 
A——,, that their subsequent career was not crowned by an 
abundant measure of success. Whist seems to have been 
pursued at Cambridge in all generations, and with equal ardour. 
The gains of Markland I have already recorded ; they came to him 
in 1748, 

The pursuit was rife about 1780, when Henry Gunning, to 
whom we are indebted for two of the most amusing volumes of 
anecdotes ever published, mentions his frequent invitations to a 
rubber. Such a pleasure he could never resist, and it was only 
mischievous—such is the belief of his old age, when he indulges 
in a retrospect of his life—in one respect, “ that it occupied the 
time from half-past six till nine,” the hours best adapted for 
study. Their stakes would have suited Babbage, for “short 
whist had no existence at that time ; they played shilling points, 
and occasionally half-a-crown was betted on the rubber.” 

The gambiers at the university were not numerous, but two 
of the most celebrated were fellows of King’s. At a dinner 
given by the Bishop of Llandaff—the shrewd and wary divine, 
Dr. Watson, already noticed as playing with Parr—to his most 
prominent patron, the Duke of Rutland, one of these gamblers 
pressed the bishop to take a seat at a table, “where there 
was a vacancy, and at which they had been playing for very 
high stakes.” ‘The crafty old bishop’s reply was worthy of his 
character, “I have no estate to lose, Sir; I am not desirous of 
winning one.” 

Thirty years after this date, Babbage and his contemporaries 
pursued the noble game. Another twenty years passed away, 
and Sir Charles Lyell came down to Trinity Hall for a week’s 
visit, probably for that Christmas week when its fellows, past 
and present, “feasted and drank deep.” They played whist 
every night, and the guest made enough to pay his expenses with 
his gains, though he does record with charming naiveté that he 
“revoked one night.” 

The same interval of time again passes, and one of the most 
distinguished doctors from London comes to Cambridge for the 
annual “gaudy” of the college—to St. John’s, if I remember 
aright. The dinner is over and he sits down to his rubber. 
Hand succeeds to hand; but whoever the dealer may be, the 
fortunate physician riots in an affluence of cards. His patience 
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becomes exhausted, “I can stand this no longer,” he exclaims ; 
“these cards are too good to be wasted on such miserable points. 
I will go back to London.” He leaves the company, hastens to 
his club in town, and, so runs the legend, carries the same good 
fortune with him. 

This brings the narrative of Cambridge whist down to about 1845, 
and of a well-known politician now living, who became a high 
wrangler ten years later, I remember to have heard a con- 
temporary express surprise at the degree which he took, as his 
nights were always spent in the study of whist. 

Ah, my dear A , if we could only have joined ourselves to 
some of these illustrious whist-parties of the past, what might we 
not have seen! Noctes coenxque Deum, nothing now remains of 
them but the remembrance, and my happiness is confined to the 
gathering together of the names of those who joined in these 
delightful groups. Few men have been better informed in the gossip 
of the last century than the antiquarian Smith, who described with 
such gusto the foibles of Nollekens—he expected to have gained a 
considerable legacy from the miserly old sculptor, and when disap- 
pointed of his expectations, took his revenge out in a biography, 
nothing extenuating, but setting down much in malice, of his friend 
—and the association with which the streets of London are invested. 
But I sometimes have doubts as to the accuracy of the information 
which he has imparted to us. He tells us in one place, on the infor- 
mation of Stacie, who was connected with the Bedford Arms in 
Covent Garden for more than half a century, “of the illustrious 
visitors of the parlour” at the hostelry during that period. In 
that room there was held “a gossiping shilling rubber club,” and 
according to the host’s authority there joined in the game “ John 
and Henry Fielding, Hogarth, Churchill, Lloyd, and Oliver Gold- 
smith,” one of the most diversified company of wits that have ever 
met together. Itis one of the axioms of life that one wit does not 
long endure the society of another wit,—“ the first lion thinks the 
next a bore.” These gatherings were no exception to the rule, for 
at one of them, “ Churchill quarrelled with Hogarth, and used very 
insulting language towards him.” 

Let us pass from the society of poets and novelists, to pass a 
few minutes with one who affected to despise them both. Horace 
Walpole was a whist-player, though he called it and the novels of 
Richardson “the two dullest things we have.” What an odd 
quartet sat down to the card-table at Lady Lucan’s that December 
night in 1781! There were two ladies, Lady Bute and the 
“‘ Archbishopess of Canterbury,” and two gentlemen, Gibbon and 
Horace himself. Several years previously Walpole bad saved the 
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amiable Lady Suffolk from a mawvais quart @heure. He found that 
this amiable lady, the mistress of George II., was about to play at 
the same table with Lady Yarmouth, another mistress of the same 
monarch, for whom indeed she had been discarded. Horace, kindly 
for once, saw Lady Suffolk “ready to sink,” and took her cards 
from her, with the remark, “I know your Ladyship hates whist, 
and I will play instead of you.” 

Take, in your imagination, another set of whist-players in high- 
life. Travel with me to Woburn, and join the illustrious company 
of politicians that have accepted the Duke of Bedford’s invitation 
to spend a few days in his magnificent house. There you can see 
Fox, Lord Robert Spencer, Sir Philip Francis, a confirmed attendant 
at the card-table, and Lord Howick. They dined at four, and that 
gave them a good long evening. After coffee they strolled in the 
gardens, and then they met, with the exception of Howick, who fell 
short of their standard of play, at whist, “a party of good players, 
in a room which opens into the library.” 

Read, if you will, a letter written in 1838 by Charles Sumner 
to his correspondent in America, and the incidents of a game at whist 
as played at that time by the visitors to Lord Fitzwilliam, at 
Wentworth House, are depicted for you. Take up Mrs. Grote’s 
“Personal Life ” of the husband to whom in her odd way she was 
so attached, and whist at Chevening, the Kentish home of the 
Stanhopes, is presented to your view. One set of players seated 
in its drawing-room consisted of Lord Stanhope, Dr. William 
Smith, Lady Stanhope, and Mrs. Grote. After a while Dr. Smith 
drew the attention of Mrs. Grote to another corner of the room. 
When she turned her eyes in the proper direction she “ beheld the 
dean of St. Paul’s, the historian of Greece, and the erudite scholar,” 
with Mrs. Reeve as the fourth player, “all intently occupied in 
the same way as ourselves, It was, indeed, a very amusing 
spectacle.” 

Let us return again to the society of wits. Accompany 
Crabb Robinson in his expeditions to the houses of his friends, 
and hover unseen around the whist-tables which are spread for 
their nocturnal amusement. You will journey with him to Little 
James Street, Pimlico, where two of his acquaintances, Ayrton and 
Captain Burney, “lived near each other.” The Captain, “a fine 
noble creature, gentle with a rough exterior,” found his chief 
happiness in whist. Charles Lamb was a constant attendant, “ the 
chief ornament” of the party. Hazlitt used to come, until in 
his blunt way “ he affronted the Captain by severe criticisms on the 
works of his sister Madame D’Arblay.” Another frequenter was 

tickman, the Speaker’s secretary, and Southey’s friend, an official 
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who played whist and regulated the proceedings of the House of 
Commons with equal solemnity. With Crabb Robinson as your 
cicerone, you will join another party, “an agreeable party,” at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Coleridge was present, and “ was the only 
talker.” This we might expect, for he very rarely allowed anyone 
else an opportunity for display in conversation, but we own to a 
feeling of surprise at reading that “he did not talk his best.” He 
—we can always trust this chronicler’s correctness—went so far as 
to “repeat one of his own jokes,’ by which he doubly offended a 
Methodist at the whist-table. The witticism was but a sorry one at 
the best. He called “ for her last trump, and confessed that though 
he had always thought her an angel, he had not before known her 
to bean archangel.” Another night, a Wednesday night, the same 
companion will lead you to one of Charles Lamb’s parties in his 
rooms. They were “open parties,” as the expression ran, when 
his friends visited him without any especial invitation. The card- 
table was ready for their coming, and Lamb received his guests 
with the heartiest welcome that man could give. ‘ On the corner 
of the table was a snuff-box, and the game was enlivened by sundry 
brief ejaculations and pungent questions which kept alive the wits 
of the party present. It was not silent whist.” Everyone knows 
the perfect picture of a whist-player which Lamb has given us in 
Sarah Battle, and from his own opinions and the habits of those 
around him at these entertainments her character must have been 
painted. It was at one of these parties that he is usually credited 
with having remarked to Martin Burney, “If dirt were trumps, 
what a hand you would have!” If the assertion of W. C. Hazlitt 
can be accepted, the parentage of this joke has been wrongly 
assigned. “It was made by a gentleman who never uttered a 
second witticism in the whole course of his life, and who thought 
it a little hard to be robbed of this unique achievement.” 
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Mirs. Ceddy's Skating Party. 


“How shall we go, mamma?” 

“Settle it all exactly as you like, my dear; I shall go with Sir 
John.” 

A general laugh greeted Lady Theresa’s remark. It was not a 
witty remark, but the party at Clover Court had a standard of 
witticism peculiarly their own, and unintelligible often to outsiders. 

Lady Theresa Thoyte’s house-parties were well known, and a 
trifle clique-y. No one who was not youthful and cheerful and 
well-dressed, in a word, “smart,” was admitted ; except once a 
year, when General Thoyte had what Lady Theresa called a “ field- 
day.” Then he invited the guests. They consisted of his two 
maiden aunts, aged respectively eighty and eighty-two; a local 
poet, who lived on a ruined reputation and a few withered laurels ; 
the bishop of the diocese and his female relations, and General 
Thoyte’s solicitor. 

Lady Theresa had no daughters, but her four daughters-in- 
law called her “mamma.” Two were staying at Clover Court— 
Mrs. Arnold and Mrs. Teddy—whose husbands were respectively 
numbers two and four in the Thoyte family. Mrs. Arnold, or Flu 
as she was usually called, was short, stout, and a brilliant brunette. 
Mrs. 'Feddy was babyish and fair. 

It was Mrs. Teddy who made the remark aforesaid—‘“ How shall 
we go, mamma?” 

It was winter-time. Covert-shooting was fairly over, and 

lover Court was not in a good hunting country. Moreover, a 
frost had set in, which would have stopped any hunting, even that 
of Diana herself. 

The topic of the hour was skating—skating that included an 
elaborate hot picnic and a band. It was to be a new sort of 
party, specially devised by Mrs. Teddy. Her fair doll-like face 
and soft fluffy curls were but the outward mask of a very strongly 
gelf-willed and self-concentrated nature. There was a certain 
rocky element in Mrs. Teddy that enabled her to withstand all 
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petulant waves of emotion or discussion with a passive resistance 
that always ended in victory. 

As her own lord and master chose to go and hunt in North- 
amptonshire, she determined to amuse herself in her own way ; and 
her present amusement was flirting with a certain sheepish young 
man, who owned a coach, a courtesy title, and a yacht, and 
privately adored Mrs. Teddy with a hopeless adoration. Foolish 
youth to ignore the charms of a coach and a yacht! 

The party were to drive in couples to a distant mere, each pair 
as carefully selected as if for a dinner-party. 

“Mamma” had a chronic admirer of the heavy order, a certain 
Sir John O’Grady, who came to Clover Court every year as regu- 
larly as his gout and the Bath doctors would allow him. 

“Sir John and Lady Theresa” was a recognised witticism that 
always drew peals of laughter. 

“Who will be my partner at whist?” said Lady Theresa each 
evening, and “Sir John” was the invariable reply of her guests ; 
and to do him justice, he was always ready to take his part with 
the best grace possible. 

General Thoyte slept the whole evening, so he did not count 
as audience, nor add to the hilarity. 

“Well, is it all settled?” said Mrs. Teddy again. She had a 
knack of returning to her point. “ Mamma is disposed of in her 
own pony-carriage, likewise Flu and Bertram Mackenzie in the 
dog-cart, Arnold and Rose Delamere in his trap, and Lord 
Edwin will drive me in his curricle—so we are all disposed of.” 

“You have forgotten Miss Vere.” 

“Who is Miss Vere, mamma?” 

“Cousin Louisa comes this evening, and has asked to bring a 
Miss Vere with her. Goodness knows who she is.” 

“ Oh, law!” Mrs. Teddy was not choice in her expressions in 
unguarded moments. ‘Cousin Loo don’t matter; she never goes 
out before luncheon, and abjures picnics as if they were heretical. 
But this Miss Vere——” 

“ Leave her behind,” suggested Flu practically. 

“Can’t offend Cousin Louisa,” said Lady Theresa in her sleepy 
voice. 

“T know,” said Mrs. Teddy triumphantly, “ Arnold has chosen 
to ask Colonel Rolleton: let him drive her to Fansham Mere.” 

“That horrid man?” Lady Theresa hardly raised her voice, 
she was patting her pug’s back violently; it suffered from a 
deeply asthmatical cough. 
~ “Well, he must be sober in the morning; and, after all, he 
can’t shock Miss What’s-her-name much in an hour’s drive. She 
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will probably never meet him again. If she is Cousin Louisa’s 
sort she won’t understand him, and she'll think him very clever. 
Mistake him for a regular scientific bounder, you know.” 

The usual Clover Court laughter echoed Mrs. Teddy’s latest 
brilliant remark. 

“That is the only conclusion of the whole matter, mamma; 
either Miss Vere must stay behind, or she must go with Colonel 
Rolleton. He is coming here at eleven o’clock to start with us.” 

The conclave that had assembled in Lady Theresa’s boudoir 
broke up. It was time to give “‘ the men” their tea. 

“The men” consisted of Captain Arnold Thoyte, Bertram 
Mackenzie—a brother officer, Lord Edwin, and, of course, Sir John. 
General Thoyte never drank tea ; “on principle,” he said. He did 
not explain on what principle, except that he called it ‘ wash,” 
so possibly he connected it with an Anglo-Jewish dislike to pigs 
and their mode of life. 

Just before the dressing-bell sounded a carriage drove up, and 
disgorged Miss Louisa Thoyte, an heiress and spinster of more 
than uncertain age, her maid, her cage of rare foreign birds, and 
a slender, pale-faced girl, who blinked wearily at the brightly- 
lighted hall. 

“No one to meet me at the station! No one at the front door! 
How very odd. Is any one ill?” This from Miss Thoyte to the 
butler. 

“No, m’m, not as I’m aware on. Her ladyship’s in the drawing- 
room ; I don’t think she heard the bell, but she is expecting of 
you, m’m. Your train is late!” 

“ Yes, my train was late, extraordinarily late. I shall write to 
the superintendent of the line about it. Lilian,” in a loud 
whisper, “ have you my little bag ? I should like to give the butler 
a temperance tract; he looks as if he drank.” 

“T think we gave the last tract to the cabman at Paddington ; 
that man with the red face, who used such bad language when 
you paid him, and said: “Call yourself a lady, and only give me 
tuppence a box! A dressed-up guy!” 

“T should have given him in charge if we had not been so late; 
as it is I shall write to the superintendent of the police about 
him. I took his number on the back of my ticket. By-the-way, 
I gave that up. Remind me to ask the station-master at Fansham 
for it. Now come into the drawing-room.” 

Even as she spoke the door opened, and a tide of people and 
voices flowed into the hall, all exclaiming and disclaiming at once ; 
and it was fully ten minutes before the weary travellers reached 
the seclusion of the upper landing. 
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“T hope you have given me the blue-room, Theresa. I can’t 
sleep in any other room.” 

“T couldn’t put you in the blue-room, dear Louisa,” answered 
her cousin-in-law in her sleepy fat tones, “it is already occupied 
by Lord Edwin. But the parrot-room is quite as comfortable,” 
opening a door as she spoke. 

“Tt is not. And the birds clinging upside down on the paper 
make me feel sick. I am sure the room is damp: that house- 
keeper of yours looks a noodle. What is that on the wall?” 
Miss Thoyte pointed triumphantly to two large marks. “That is 
damp, or I am much mistaken.” 

“The stupid workmen put half the paper upside down, and the 
General tried to pull it off, but he oniy spoilt it, and we had to 
paste on odd bits. If you think the room is damp, Louisa, you 
can go into the blue-room.” 

“ But you have just said that is occupied by Lord Something- 
or-other, Theresa. I always said you would have softening of the 
brain, and, upon my word, I think I am right.” 

“We can change Lord Edwin’s things to this room, he would 
not mind the parrots,” explained Lady Theresa, apparently quite 
unmoved by Miss Thoyte’s prophecies, though she complained 
placidly afterwards to Sir John that “the General’s relations 
were very trying, and Louisa the worst of the lot.” 

“ And where is Miss Vere’s room? She must be facing south 
on account of the birds. Have you brought the bronchitis kettle, 
Lilian, in case they catch cold?” 

“Yes, I have everything, I think. I should like to go and 
unpack, if I may find my room.” 

“She is the daughter of my rector,” explained Miss Thoyte, 
in a loud whisper, as the girl left the room, still laden with bag 
and bird-cage. “I took a great fancy to her last week, and she 
never giggles, so] am taking her about with me. I go to the 
Reginald Thoytes on Saturday.” 

The Reginald Thoytes were rivals in the competition for 
Louisa Thoyte’s money, so Lady Theresa looked on all their 
advances with suspicion. 

“You had better stay here, Louisa; Regie’s house is so cold, it 
is on clay.” 

“Not the house, Theresa, only the stables. They have had 
it scientifically examined, and the house is on gravel, except, 
perhaps, the kitchen. And it is warmed and lit throughout with 
electric light.” 

“Warmed by electric light ?” 

“No, lit. I said lit by electric light.” 
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“T think it is very unsafe,” protested Lady Theresa, feebly ; “it 
will blow you up some day. You'll catch your foot in the wires 
and break your leg, and it is so bad for the eyes. You had better 
stay here.” 

“You had better go, Theresa, or I shall never be dressed for 
dinner. Eugénie, owvrez la porte pour Miladi.” 

Dinner that night was a failure. Not the viands, for they 
were thoughtfully chosen and delicately cooked, but conversation 
languished. Mrs, Teddy resumed her part of ingénue, and no one 
spoke more than was absolutely necessary to keep up a polite 
fiction of enjoyment. Miss Vere looked pale and languid in an 
unbecoming black tea-gown, and was voted a dowdy by the women 
and a stick by the men. Lord Edwin ventured a few remarks to 
her, but was speedily brought back metaphorically to his beloved’s 
feet by a skilfully-planted smile and gentle look of injured 
innocence. 

The morning dawned redly and frostily. A typical skating- 
day, with little wind and a clear whit sky, that would presently 
be blue and shining under the geni. presence of the wintry sun. 

Cousin Louisa withdrew to her own room after breakfast, and 
all breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Cat, cat, double-distilled cat,” murmured Mrs. Teddy in Lord 
Edwin’s ear; “I do not envy that girl dancing attendance on her 
all day.” 

“No, poor girl, by Jove!” exclaimed his lordship; he had a 
kindly heart for all his stunted height and foolish pasty face. 

“Oh, why poor girl, when she comes to Clover Court? I 
daresay her home is rather different. I don’t suppose she is a 
lady.” 

“Ts she really going to drive with that horrid Colonel Rolleton, 
Dolly ?” asked Mrs. Arnold, who was good-natured when it cost 
her nothing. 

“Yes, mamma said so. There is no other way, unless she stays 
at home all the morning.” 

The various members of the expedition assembled on the 
doorstep, and carts, traps, and carriages were being led up and 
down by coachmen and helpers. Skates and wraps were packed, 
huge baskets filled a game-cart, all was bustle and preparation. 

Just as Lady Theresa was preparing to climb, with deliberate 
heaviness, into the low pony-carriage, in which Sir John was 
already sitting, a black-robed figure appeared in the doorway. 

“Tf you please, Lady Theresa, Miss Thoyte says there is such 
a draught in her room she cannot possibly sit there. Would you 
send at once for the carpenter and the glazier——” 
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“The butcher, and baker, and candlestick-maker,” quoted Mrs. 
Teddy, who was standing beside her. ‘“ My good girl, we are all 
just starting for the picnic: Lady Theresa cannot possibly see 
about draughts just now.” (In fact the pony-carriage had already 
gone.) ‘“ Pin upsome blankets over the door and shut the shutters, 
send for lamps, and hermetically close the keyholes, and, above 
all, go and dress. We are to start at eleven, and you will be late.” 

“Am I going?” 

“Yes; can you skate?” Mrs. Teddy climbed lightly and 
skilfully into Lord Edwin’s curricle and tucked a fur rug round 
her knees. As the high dog-cart with its stepping bays drove off, 
Lilian caught the words : “——- Rolleton will bring you. Be ready 
for him.” 

She was left alone, the rest of the party had melted away; and, 
with the word “skating” ringing in her ears, Miss Vere ran up 
the shallow oak stairs two steps at a time, and with a hasty 
message to Miss Thoyte, who was in the hands of her French 
maid, that “Lady Theresa would see about the draughts,” 
scrambled quickly into her well-worn black jacket and hat and 
thick laced-up boots. 

When she returned to the front door, fully conscious of her 
defects beside the smartly fur-trimmed and velvet-jacketed ladies 
who had preceded her, a low, wooden dog-cart was coming up the 
drive. 

It was driven by a tall man in spectacles, pale-faced and 
stooping, in seedy brown coat and deer-stalker cap. Raising his 
cap politely to the solitary figure on the doorstep, he began: “Is 
Lady Theresa——” 

“They have all started,” said Lilian ; somehow she did not feel 
shy of this shabby, sad-looking man. “Mrs. Teddy said you 
would drive me; at least ”—seeing his look of surprise—“ if your 
name is Rolleton? I caught the name Rolleton, I think.” 

“My name és Rolleton,” he said simply, “but I think they 
must have meant my brother, Colonel Rolleton ; he was to have 
joined _the skating-party I believe; but he—vwell, in fact, he is not 
quite well this morning, and as 1 was driving to a distant farm, I 
brought his excuses. But have you no other means of going 
to Fansham Mere? Has Lady Theresa left you alone?” 

“Yes. Iam a stranger, you see. I only came with Miss Louisa 
Thoyte last night, and I imagine that the party had been planned 
beforehand. It does not matter at all. I shall go for a walk; 
perhaps there is a pond near.” 

“ Are you fond of skating?” His eye had noticed the skates 
that hung from her wrist. 
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“ Yes, I like it better than anything. I was at school in Dresden 
for some years, and so I learned to skate better than I could have 
done in England.” 

“Tf you will allow me, I will drive you to Fansham Mere. It 
is almost on my way, and I can go on and come back for you. 
Jump in,” he continued kindly. “ Are you well wrapped up? That 
coat does not look very warm.” 

“Tt is the only one I have,” said Lilian very simply. “There are 
four of us at home, and we cannot have many new clothes.” 

“Where is home?” This pale sad-faced man asked abrupt 
questions ; but his eyes were kind, and Lilian felt more at ease with 
him than with the two dandified officers and fatuous Lord Edwin. 

“In Lincolnshire. My father’s name is Vere, and he is rector 
of Thackstolme. Miss Thoyte lives at Thackstolme Court, you 
know.” 

“Vere? That name is familiar to me. There was a don at 
Oxford of that name, who coached me for a year. Is your father’s 
name Henry ?” 

“Yes. We lived in Oxford till I was fourteen, then we moved 
to the rectory, and I went abroad to study music and languages. I 
shall have to go out and teach when I am five-and-twenty.” 

“Are you any good at music?” He looked into his com- 
panion’s face as he spoke, and was startled at the glow on her cheeks 
produced by the keen air, by the brightness of her eyes and her 
sweet smile. 

“T might have been a professional,” she answered briefly, “ if 
we could have afforded more lessons. I studied with and 
——,” naming two of the best foreign masters of technique. 

“There is not a soul who cares for music about here. Can you 
come to Rolleton Manor and play to me? My sister will be 
delighted to invite you.” 

“Tam only a visitor for a few days at Clover Court ; besides, I am 
there only on sufferance with Miss Thoyte.” 

“T will ask the whole party to dinner,” he said coolly. ‘ We do 
not entertain now, not since—not since my wife died,” he 
continued simply ; “ but I have no doubt that Lady Theresa will 
arrange something if I ask her.” 

He speaks rather autocratically, thought Lilian; and then they 
fell into animated talk over music, and Brahms’ latest productions, 
until, by a sharp turn of the wooded road, they came on to a bright 
scene. 

A sheet of water, black and shining, stretched away indefinitely, 
dotted with small groups of skaters, some brilliant touches of red 
in cloak or hat adding colour to the picture. On the left bank 
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rose lofty pines and bare drooping willows, underneath them the 
dead bracken rustled brown and sere. The mid-day sun shone 
on the twigs lightly tipped with hoar-frost. A robin, perched 
on the ice near some chairs, and fearless from hunger, pecked 
vainly for crumbs. 

Handing the reins to his groom, Lilian Vere’s charioteer jumped 
out, and conducted her to Lady Theresa, who sat, a mountain of 
fur and rugs, with her feet on a hot charcoal arrangement. 

“Dear me, Lord Rolleton, this is most unexpected! I am so 
glad to see you again. And Miss——er, Miss Vere, how did you 
come to be with Lord Rolleton ?” 

Lilian flushed rosily. “Iwas told to come with some one who 
would be at Clover Court at eleven, and I on’y caught the name 
Rolleton ; and then this—this gentleman kindly brought me, as his 
brother was ill.” 

“The colonel ill?” inquired Sir John, who sat, another 
mountain of fur and rugs, by Lady Theresa’s side. ‘Sorry to 
hear that, my lord, but glad to see you again. Long time since I 
saw you, not in fact—not P 

“ Not since my wife died,” said Lord Rolleton calmly. 

Meanwhile, Lady Theresa was apologising profusely for the 
trouble he had taken in bringing Miss Vere to the picnic. Nor 
could she believe her ears when Lord Rolleton assured her he 
had much enjoyed his drive, and wished to cultivate Miss Vere’s 
acquaintance. 

“‘T knew her father up at Oxford, and she tells me she plays. 
You know I am devoted to music: will you all come to dinner to- 
morrow? My sister will be delighted to see you.” 

Lord Rolleton forgot his intended visit to an outlying farm, and 
stayed on by Lady Theresa’s side. He was no skater, but he 
joined the luncheon-party, and admired Miss Vere’s brilliant colour 
and sparkling eyes. She was in her element, and the other women 
watched her enviously as she skimmed gracefully up and down, or 
cut intricate figures ; and “the men” positively squabbled for the 
honour of waltzing with her. 

Lord Rolleton insisted on driving her back to Clover Court. 

Mrs. Teddy was sold, and said so frankly. 

“ Just think of that girl’s luck! The most oxclusive and richest 
man in the county, and said to be inconsolable! And she got him 
to drive her here, instead of that tipsy brother, the colonel! Artful 
little minx!” 

The dinner-party at Rolleton Manor, as planned by Lord 
Rolleton, came off the next day, and the host devoted himself, with 
characteristic simplicity, to Miss Vere, and was not disappointed, 
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but, indeed, charmed by her masterly performance on the 
pianoforte. 

Miss Vere, the despised protégée of “Cousin Louisa,”—who, 
worldly old woman as she was, looked on hugely pleased at the 
girl’s success,—took her host’s plainly-expressed admiration very 
quietly. 

“ He is the most outspoken man I ever met, but his eyes are so 
kind. I felt he was a friend directly I saw him yesterday,” she 
said to Mrs. Teddy when they returned to Clover Court. 

“She must have known who he was somehow and made up to 
him from the first,” said Mrs. Teddy to Lord Edwin; but Mrs, 
Teddy professed great friendship ever after for Lilian Vere, when 
her marriage to Lord Rolleton was an accomplished fact, and told 
every one she had made the match. 

However, Lord Rolleton said to his wife, in what she called “ his 
autocratic way,” that he did not approve of Mrs. Teddy, or of the 
Clover Court people generally. And when Miss Louisa Thoyte left 
the bulk of her money to Lilian Rolleton there was war to the 
knife for a time between the two houses. 


Constance Mitman. 








Gros. 


Au, Love! sweet Love, 
I would not, as the ancient poets use, 
Thy name abuse— 
Thee, sent to raise us to the heavens above— 
As though Desire 
Burned in thy holy fire, 
That flame we cherish still, and fear to lose, 
For down to earth 
Thou camest, of celestial birth, 
Our one possession here of priceless worth. 


Not as of old 
Shall I, with laboured metaphor, compare, 

Dear lady fair, 

Each feature of thy face 
To something new and rare— 

Some fresh comparison for every grace— 

Till all be told, 
And each conceit stands out clear-cut and cold. 


"Tis not thy beauty, sweet, that pleaseth me— 
Though that is fair— 
"Tis not thy golden hair 
That ripples like the laughter-loving sea, 
Nor yet thy mouth, 
Sweet as the sunny south; 
It is the soul, that, looking through thine eyes, 
Bids me arise 
And carve myself a path unto the skies. 


E. H. Lacon Warsow. 
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Sir Reginald’s Romance. 


A CORSICAN LOVE STORY. 


Cuarter XVI. 


Two hours later Reginald was driving along the road to Ajaccio 
in one of the light little carriages to be found all over Corsica, 
drawn by a pair of active native ponies. The carriage was a 
ramshackle affair enough, the harness mostly of ropes, and the 
ponies thin to a degree; but the road was good and mostly down 
hill, the driver's whip was long, and cracked with excessive 
energy ; and, as Reginald was whirled swiftly along through the 
lovely country, fresh with the dews of night and the air of 
morning, his spirits rose rapidly. 

The regret he felt at parting with Dolores was softened by the 
anticipation of a speedy reunion; and his past dangers only made 
the visions of the future more perfect by contrast. Castles in the 
air, the very contemplation of which was in itself happiness, 
rose before him to a height which might have appeared dangerous 
to one of a less sanguine temperament. 

The church clocks were chiming nine with charming irregu- 
larity as he reached Ajaccio. The driver urged on his willing 
horses with whip and voice, and the carriage rattled along the 
Cours Napoleon and up the Grandval at a goodly pace. 

As it passed the Hotel Continental, Reginald glanced up at the 
windows of the suite of rooms on the first floor he had engaged for 
his mother. The blinds were all drawn down. “Tired after her 
journey,” was his inward comment; and a wish that his first 
interview with Lilian was over quickly followed. In two minutes 
more the carriage had drawn up at the Consulate. 

Here, too, the blinds were all drawn down, and the house wore 
an appearance of preternatural quiet. As Reginald rang the bell 
he noticed with a start that the flag was hoisted half-mast. 
Without waiting for the bell to be answered he hastily walked 
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into the house, and passing through the hall, opened the drawing- 
room door. Coming from the glare outside the room seemed 
absolutely dark, but an exclamation of surprise showed it not to 
be empty. 

“Sir Reginald!” exclaimed Mrs. Oswald’s voice. “Is it you? 
Did you get Jim’s telegram ?” 

“Telegram? No! I got no telegram. What is the matter?” 

By this time Mrs. Oswald had come towards him, and he could 
see her face. It wore an expression of distress, and there were 
tears in her eyes. She tried to speak, hesitated, and stopped— 
then began again, but “Oh, I am so sorry,” was all she said. 
But her manner was enough to show Reginald that her distress 
was for him, not for herself; and the sight of the drooping flag 
had somewhat prepared him. 

“‘ Who is it?” he asked hoarsely. “Lilian? My mother?” 

She bowed her head and turned away as though not to intrude 
upon his sorrow. 

“My mother?” he repeated after a moment, sinking into a 
chair with a feeling of utter bewilderment. ‘“ How? and when? 
It is so very sudden ;” and he passed his hand over his eyes as 
though to clear his mental vision. 

In as few words as possible, and in a voice of most gentle 
sympathy, Mrs. Oswald then told him what little there was to 
tell. 

It appeared that the doctors at Cannes had spoken very gravely 
of Lady Graham’s state of health—some affection of the heart— 
but she had not chosen to believe them, or had not admitted she 
did ; and, contrary to their advice, had gone first to Monte Carlo, 
and then started for Ajaccio. The passage had been a fairly good 
one; and, after leaving her mistress in the evening, Lady 
Graham’s maid had not thought it necessary to go to her again 
till the next morning. When she did so it was to find her lying 
on the floor of the cabin, stiff and cold. She had been dead for 
some hours. 

“Dead?” repeated. Reginald. “Good God! it seems im- 
possible!” 

There was a long pause in which he tried to realise all the 
meaning of that terrible word, and Mrs. Oswald sat miserably 
feeling how difficult it was to show the sympathy she felt. To a 
woman, little loving gestures would have conveyed all that words 
are so powerless to express ; but to a man, a comparative stranger, 
she was so sorry for him, so anxious to be kind and sympathising, 
yet what could she say ? 


“The funeral ?” he asked presently, rousing himself. 
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“Ts to be this morning at ten. Jim is at the hotel now.” 

Both glanced at the clock—the hand pointed to five minutes 
to ten. 

“T will go,” he said, getting up. ‘ Where is Lilian?” 

“She is at the hotel. I was going there when you arrived. 
Shall we go together ? ” 

He nodded, and together they went out; and crossing the 
sunny road walked silently to the hotel, where all the mournful 
preparations were already made. 

It was with a feeling of bewilderment that Reginald went 
through the next few hours. Utterly unprepared for such a 
shock, it had come upon him when he was already worn out with 
anxiety and excitement ; at a moment, too, when his mind was so 
full of other things as to make the revulsion of feeling more 
excessive. Lady Graham had not been either a judicious mother, 
or a lovable woman; but still she was his mother—the only 
parent he had ever known—and his was an affectionate nature, 
slow to see faults in others, quick to forgive them. As he accom- 
panied the sorrowful procession, winding in dark solemnity along 
the sea-washed road in the glaring sunshine, and stood beside the 
grave, where all that remained of her on earth must rest, in a 
foreign land and under foreign skies, his heart was very full. Her 
faults were forgotten, or glossed over; her moments of com- 
parative softness and sympathy remembered with a glow of real 
affection. 

For the next two days Reginald’s time and attention were 
occupied by various matters of business, painful in themselves, 
and only rendered less so by the kindness of the Oswalds. In the 
first shock of the tidings which had greeted his arrival Reginald 
had said nothing of his own adventures. Though seeming long 
to him, the time of his absence from Ajaccio had been really short, 
and his return had only been a few hours later than he had 
intended. Consequently no surprise had been felt at the delay, 
and no inquiries made as to its cause. Afterwards he had resolved 
to enter into no explanations which would have involved a revela- 
tion of his meetings with Dolores. 

Until his engagement with Lilian was absolutely broken off 
how could he, with any semblance of propriety, speak of his 
attachment to Dolores, and how speak of her at all without at 
least inferring it? He was in a false position, from which 
extrication was not altogether easy—at least to him. His inter- 
view with Lilian had not yet taken place; it was very difficult, 
and would seem heartless and unkind, to say what must be 
disagreeable to her to hear at a time when she was already in 
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deep grief. And there was another reason for procrastination— 
a failing of Reginald’s. 

It had been arranged that he should escort Lilian as far as 
Paris, where she was to be met by Aunt Sarah, and it was surely 
better to postpone all painful explanations till after their tée-a-téte 
journey, which would otherwise become most uncomfortable and 
embarrassing to them both. As to the letter Reginald had 
written to his fiancée at Monte Carlo, he made up his mind she 
could never have received it, as her manner towards him was 
exactly the same as usual, At the earnest invitation of Mrs. 
Oswald, Lilian had left the hotel and come to stay at the Consulate, 
and, in the constant intercourse entailed by being in the same 
house, it would surely have been impossible, even for Lilian, to 
have shown no change in her manner—cold and self-contained 
though that manner always was—after the receipt of such a letter 
as he had written to her. So at least thought Reginald, and such 
were his plans and arrangements. 

He had not. yet heard from Dolores and could not write to her 
until he had done so, but hoped at any moment to receive the 
longed-for letter that would tell him how he might arrange to 
see her again; and also to be able before leaving Ajaccio to 
announce his intention of returning there at once from Paris. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the steamer by which they 
were to go to Marseilles was to sail—as it always does sail—on 
the Sunday evening. 

Between five and six o’clock, Lilian, Reginald, and Mr. Oswald 
were sitting on the balcony of the drawing-room under the 
brightly striped awning. Mr. Oswald deeply immersed in a fat, 
much worn volume on gardening, Reginald idly reposing on a 
long cane deck-chair, his hands clasped under his head, a cigar 
between his lips, his eyes gazing into vacancy, his thoughts busy 
with visions of a future in which the fair sleek-headed girl, 
gravely studying an intricate embroidery stitch by his side, had 
no part. From the garden below came the peaceful idle-busy 
sounds of insect life, the tuneful twitter of many birds, the sweet 
scent of flowers; every now and then the voice of a child. 
Through the open window-doors of the drawing-room, a vista 
of home comfort; soft colourings, more flowers, books, work, the 
tea-table with its bright shimmer of silver; pussy, not content 
with the saucer of cream she has just finished, eyeing a plate of 
cakes. Her paw is stealthily outstretched to push one to the 
floor, where it will, by a natural sequence of events, become her 
property, when the door opens. Pussy retires to her basket 
looking thoroughly innocent, and begins to purr ostentatiously. 
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Mrs. Oswald enters, a letter in her hand. 

“For you, Sir Reginald,” she said advancing. “I met a most 
brigand-like personage at the gate who entrusted it to me with some 
hesitation. But listen; I must tell you a piece of news I have 
collected, and am bursting to relate. A marriage! Jim, you 
must guess, and you, too, Sir Reginald, by-the-bye, for you know 
the lady as well,” 

“A marriage,” repeated Jim slowly; “some one here, I 
suppose? I don’t know anyone, unless it’s one of the old 
Miss Marianis.” 

“Very good; you're very near! It was them I met, and they 
announced with great pride the marriage of their niece—pretty 
Dolores Mariani—to some Corsican with a long name I forget. 
They seemed very pleased, and the funny part of it is that the 
marriage is over, or was to be to-day, I didn’t quite grasp which. 
It appears she has been fiancée for ages, ever since she was a child, 
and now she is married! ” 

The rest of the conversation was lost upon Reginald. The last 
words, “and now she is married,” were the only syllables that 
seemed distinct, or to convey any meaning to his dizzy brain ; and 
they kept ringing in his ears, and repeating themselves over and 
over again, like some clashing din of discordant bells, each 
recurring vibration of which becomes an agony to the aching head 
obliged to endure it. 

But at the sound of his own name he roused himself, as by 
some instinct people do, even in moments of greatest mental 
agony. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, in a voice that sounded to him- 
self hollow and far off; “‘I amafraid I did not hear what you were 
saying.” 

“T was only asking you if you remembered meeting pretty 
Dolores the day we went to Mademoiselle Mariani’s musical 
afternoon? But never mind,” added Mrs. Oswald, hastily, “I 
daresay you were not attending to my idle chatter. Very small 
things interest us here, you know, and you have probably for- 
gotten ever having seen her.” 

He made a sound which might have passed for an assent, and 
getting up hastily left the room. 

Mrs. Oswald looked after him anxiously. “It was stupid of 
me to speak like that,” she cried regretfully. “He feels his 
mother’s death so much, and my reference to events just preceding 
it was very thoughtless, and I daresay jarred on him.” 

She looked towards Lilian as though deprecating her displeasure 
at the want of consideration for which she blamed herself. 
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“Oh, indeed, Mrs. Oswald; I don’t think it is that,” replied 
Lilian’s carefully modulated voice; “I don’t really think 
Reginald—though a dear good fellow—has very deep feelings.” 

It was said with a little superior, patronising smile, and the 
subject dismissed. 

Next moment Lilian rose and went out of the room with her 
usual quiet gliding step in search, as she explained, of more 
crewel needles. 

“ Crewel needles, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Oswald as the door 
shut; “TI call her a cruel needle with her nasty, hard, sharp, long- 
eyed ways.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Kitty?” asked her husband, 
langhing. 

“‘T mean what I say, that I hate her cold calculating ways and 
steel-pointedness. Feeling indeed! He has far more feeling in 
his little finger than she has in her whole body. She doesn’t 
know what it means. Why, what do you think she said to me 
this morning, speaking of her cousin,” continued the eager little 
lady, turning on her husband with a flush on her cheek and 
a glitter of righteous wrath in her bright eyes. ‘I was telling 
her how much overcome he had been, when he arrived that 
morning of the funeral, and how dreadful it was to have to break 
the news to him, and she said, just in that sort of tone she spoke 
in now, with her odious little smile, ‘I don’t think Reginald can 
have felt it so very much, or he never would have come to the 
funeral in a coloured tie.’ Tie indeed! Asif the poor man had 
had time to think of his tie. And if he had, I don’t call that 
feeling!” and actual tears of indignation stood in the eyes of Sir 
Reginald’s champion as she finished speaking. 

Her husband laughed—as is the manner of husbands—at his 
wife’s tirade. 

“Well, perhaps it was scarcely ‘seemly,’ as my old Aunt 
Margaret used to say, though of course I quite understand his 
not having thought of it.” 

“Yes, of course you understand his not having thought of it ; 
but she didn’t. For my part, I don’t see what wearing things 
has to do with caring,” she went on not too lucidly. “To my 
mind it’s all bosh wearing widow’s caps and things, and dressing 
yourself up like an advertisement of Jay’s Mourning Warehouse. 
I can’t see the good of it. I should never wear widow's caps, 
unless, of course, I wore caps at any rate, would you?” 

“No, certainly I can’t imagine myself in widow’s caps, and as 
for you I can only say with Mr. Bennet, ‘let us hope, my dear, 
that I may be the survivor.’” He looked up at her eager face with 
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a twinkle in his eye, which changed to an expression of almost 
comical contrition, as the impetuous little wife he had been 
chaffing exclaimed with horror, as vehement as it was unaffected 
at his seeming to think she had been talking of anything but 
abstract ideas, or could have contemplated for a moment the possi- 
bility of existence without her Jim. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Ar dinner-time Reginald did not appear, and on a messenger 
being sent to his room to inquire after him, an answer was 
returned that he hoped they would excuse him; he was not 
feeling quite the thing; a touch of the sun, he thought, must have 
upset him. He would rather be left quite alone. 

Accordingly he was left quite alone in the dainty little bright 
chintzed bedroom, overlooking the garden and the sea to the 
distant mountains, over which darkness was gathering with the 
rapidity of the south. 

Pacing restlessly up and down, throwing himself despondently 
into a chair, only to rise again and resume his impatient move- 
ments to and fro, in his hand he clasped the letter Mrs. Oswald 
had tossed to him so carelessly, and every now and then he leant 
from the window to read once again, by the fading daylight, the 
lines which he already knew by heart. That letter he had so 
eagerly looked for was, with the not unusual irony of fate, only a 
source of misery now he had got it. 

It ran as follows : 


“When this reaches you all will be at an end between us. I 
cannot tell you how or why, but believe me no alternative is 
possible. Think of me as dead to you, yet think of me kindly as 
one who ever does and ever will love you with the love of those 
who, though dead to each other here, may hope to meet hereafter. 


“Lucta Dorores.” 


What did it mean? Why was no alternative possible? He 
would go to her and demand the explanation to which he had a 
right. He started up and strode forward. Then the remem- 
brance of Mrs. Oswald’s words came back, flashing through his 
brain, searing as with fire, “and now she is married ; it is over— 
it was to be to-day”—and clenching his teeth in an actual fury 
of pain he flung himself down again. 

Why dissect his torture? Has no one loved and lost? If but 
the first, then can they not conceive the last, and draw a veil over 
the sufferings which they would shrink to intrude upon ? 
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The next day was Sunday. Reginald felt too restless to think 
of church. His refusal to go was met with a glance of rather 
wistful regret from Mrs. Oswald, who remarked the haggard lines 
on his face, and sleepless unrest of his eyes, with distress; while 
Lilian merely pursed her lips, and slightly raised her eyebrows. 
Both women wished he would have gone, but for different reasons. 
Mrs. Oswald hoped it would have comforted him ; would like to 
have felt it did so. Lilian thought he ought to have gone, if 
not for his own sake, out of respect for the day and the occasion. 
It was in fact the “right thing to do.” And that mysterious 
quantity “the right thing” was a very important factor in all 
Miss Lilian Munro’s calculations. Nothing, however, was said by 
either lady, and instead of accompanying them and sitting in the 
Consulate pew in the quiet, prim, little church with its strictly 
unornamental, almost Puritanical appearance and service, Reginald 
wandered off up the hill and through the woods. The day was 
very sultry and oppressive, so finding a solitary spot, shaded 
alike from sun and observation, he threw himself down among the 
macchie, and again gave way to all the miserable questionings and 
regrets which had tortured him since the preceding evening. 

He had been angry, despondent, resentful, furious, desperate— 
all by turns and all at once—but now a calmer feeling of almost 
callousness was beginning to replace such violent emotions. It 
was fate, he told himself, he must submit. Struggles were use- 
less. He had better let things drift and take them as they came. 
If Dolores was false to him; had never really loved him— 
and what other motive could there be for her conduct, argued 
reason, crushing down the passionate protestations of feeling 
which ever cried out that such perfidy was impossible in one so 
sweet and innocent—life had no further interest for him. Indeed 
it was no longer life, not the beatific essence of perfection 
which life had seemed to him of late. A flat, insipid, uninterest- 
ing, and utterly barren desert had replaced the enchanted paradise 
of which he had dreamed. The awakening had been so terrible 
that he turned with pain from the very thought of the dream. 
For that it had never been anything but a dream he persistently 
told himself, choosing to take for his guide the voice of what he 
was pleased to call reason, and turn a deaf ear to the gentler 
whispers of the love which was by no means dead, though he had 
made up his mind to kill it and cast it from him. With a leaden 
feeling of hopelessness very foreign to his usual character—or 
perhaps all the more exaggerated by very reason of that character 
—he made up his mind to let things take their course and make 
no struggle against what seemed to be his fate. 
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Why should he break off his engagement with Lilian now? 
She seemed content to marry him, and why should he give her 
unnecessary pain? She would not expect any exalted degree of 
affection from him, but would be satisfied with a most moderate 
and ordinary amount of kindness and consideration. It was 
almost with relief that his wearied imagination turned to the 
thought of her placid unresponsiveness. 

Following such a course of reflection Reginald listened to the 
croak of a raven, flapping lazily past on heavy sable wings, with a 
sensation of satisfaction. He hated the sunshine and the birds, 
even the tinkling of a distant sheep-bell was abhorrent to him; he 
was thankful to be leaving Corsica that evening ; he never wished 
to see the island again. It was with a sore and angry heart— 
sore because it was angry, and angry because it was sore—that he 
retraced his steps, determining with bitter emphasis never to care 
for anything again. Love was a delusion, and the only sensible 
course to pursue was to take things as they come, calmly, equably, 
and cultivate a heart of stone. 

So has many a one argued in the first anguish of disappoint- 
ment; but does the heart ache less because it is enclosed in an 
outward covering of iron ? 

That afternoon Reginald suggested to Lilian that she should 
accompany him to the cemetery, where he wished to take a last 
look at his mother’s grave, and finally settle some arrangements 
with regard to it. Lilian readily assented. It was undoubtedly 
the right thing to do, and therefore ske would do it, though, for 
reasons of her own, she had been avoiding a lengthened ¢éte-a- 
téte with Reginald. 

They drove to the cemetery and, dismissing the carriage, agreed 
to walk home. The afternoon was increasingly sultry, and dark 
thunder-clouds were heaped up in lowering masses on the 
horizon, promising future storm. But for the present the sun 
shone bright and scorching, and no breath of air relieved the 
oppressive atmosphere. 

Pacing slowly through the shadiest paths they could find 
Reginald and Lilian wandered homewards. Revolving the same 
problem from different points of view, the burden of the thoughts 
of each was alike—* how much or how little must be said?” 
Not a very promising beginning for two young lives contem- 
plating a union of interests which ought at least to argue some 
unity of mind. 

Reginald spoke first, desperately feeling that the plunge must 
be made, and that, by Lilian’s answer, his future would be decided. 
If she wished to abide by the engagement, he would not ask her 
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to free him from it. It was certainly his duty to fulfil it, and 
what good would it do him to break it off now? It was no very 
exalted idea of duty, certainly, to keep only to his engagement 
now it offered no special obstacle to his own inclinations! But, if 
the real inward thoughts and motives of most people were laid 
bare, how many would be able to show a clear, clean record, 
unbiased by self-interest and uninfluenced by self-love ? 

“Lilian,” he said, “ there was a letter I wrote to you at Monte 
Carlo. I suppose you never got it?” 

“No,” she answered after a momentary pause. “I got no letter 
from you while I was at Monte Carlo.” 

Now this was, taking it aw pied de la lettre, strictly true. The 
letter had not reached her while she was at Monte Carlo, but 
had been forwarded to her, and she had received it two days 
previously. 

Reginald gave a long-drawn sigh. Was it relief or was it dis- 
appointed hope? Well, he thought, it was settled now any way. 
There was no use saying anything more. 

Had Lilian been able to read his thoughts, she would have 
been silent also, and let the matter drop. But being very far 
from able to do so, and not being over-burdened with tact, she 
went on in a would-be indifferent voice, 

“‘T suppose it was nothing of any importance ?” 

“Tt seemed of great importance at the time,” he answered in a 
sneering voice which sounded harsh and unlike itself, “but it is 
not of much now.” 

He stopped abruptly and paused. The place where they stood 
was a sheltered unfrequented spot, shut in on one side by a grove 
of olive-trees, and overhung on the other by a rocky bank over- 
grown with shrubs and creepers. Broken fragments of blue sky 
glinted through the trees overhead, and threw flickering lights 
and shadows across the mossy path. 

“Listen, Lilian,” he continued, taking her hand in his and 
speaking on a sudden impulse; “I had better tell you, and then 
there can be no future misunderstanding should that unlucky 
letter ever turn up. I wrote to tell you I had fallen in love with 
a—with someone—never mind who it was; it was a madness, an 
absurdity, an impossibility, looking at it from a sensible point of 
view. It is all over now—all at an end—and if you are willing 
to take me after this confession of my folly, I am willing to abide 
by our engagement, which in my madness I wrote to break off.” 

The torrent of short broken sentences stopped abruptly as it 
had begun, and he waited for her answer. A sort of frenzy of 
bitter resentment had taken possession of him, and he took a 
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pleasure in scourging himself with the harshness of his own 
words. There was a short silence. Not that Lilian had any 
doubt as to what her answer was to be; but there was a certain 
difficulty in framing it; in clothing her acceptance of the situation 
in words, that, while they showed a proper and maidenly dis- 
approval of the “ entanglement ” to which he alluded, should also 
convey to the sinner that he was forgiven and remained in favour. 
As to any real feeling in the matter Lilian had none. She had 
always intended to marry her cousin, he was a good parti, and 
she saw no reason now for changing her intention. With regard 
to his having been “in love” (whatever that might mean!) with 
some one else, such things, she believed, did happen to young men. 
She had heard them alluded to often, by her aunt and other elderly 
ladies, along with such other vague phrases as “ sowing his wild 
oats;” “steady down presently;” “rather wild, you know;” 
&e., &e. She was aware, in a thoroughly ladylike way, of course, 
that young men went through various experiences which it was 
best to take no notice of, things to which all well-conducted 
young women paid no heed, continuing steadily on the even 
tenour of their way, and accepting with ladylike placidity the 
attentions of the said young men, when advised by their mothers 
or chaperones that it was suitable so to do. Lilian took it for 
granted that Reginald alluded to something that came under this 
vague category. She did not wish to hear more about it. It 
would not have been “nice” for her to inquire, and, indeed, the 
subject, as long as it did not interfere with her matrimonial pro- 
spects, was one of great indifference to her. She was not in love 
with her fiancé; nor, according to the code in which she had 
been reared, and to which she had taken very kindly, was it 
desirable that she should be. Love was a thing which was per- 
missible after marriage, though perhaps even then rather a mis- 
take ; a dangerous fire which it was better not to play with. 

From the point of view of such an upbringing perhaps Lilian 
Munro’s conduct was not without excuse—certainly not without 
elements of extenuation. Her reply was characteristic in the 
extreme. 

“JT think, Reginald,” she said with gentle decision, “I would 
rather not hear anything about such things. I see no reason for 
breaking off our engagement, which was not only sanctioned, but 
warmly approved by your dear mother. And as to what you have 
been saying, I do not see that it can make any difference to me. 
You never of course could have thought of marrying the—a— 
person—a—of whom you speak.” 

She looked up as she finished her little speech, and even Lilian 
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could not but observe the expression of infinite pain in the 
blue eyes which met her own unemotional grey orks; but she 
mistook the meaning of it. With a look which she meant to be 
kind and a manner intended to be graciously forgiving, she slipped 
her hand within his arm and lifted her face to his. ‘“ We will say 
no more about it, Reg dear,” she said cheerfully, “and you will 
forget all about such foolish things when I am your wife.” 

“Yes,” he answered wearily, stooping down mechanically and 
kissing the pretty meaningless face upraised to his, “ when you 
are my wife, I suppose I shall forget—in time.” 

The last two words were spoken very low, and were unheard by 
Lilian, as with her arm still linked in that of her cousin she 
serenely continued her homeward walk, well content that every- 
thing had, as she expressed it to herself, “ passed off so well.” 

And all this time what of Dolores ? 

The information so assuredly announced by Mrs. Oswald was 
not altogether correct. Dolores’ marriage had not been fixed for 
the Saturday, but for the Monday following, and on the Sunday 
which intervened—the last day, as she drearily thought, of her 
freedom—she conceived the wild scheme of going to Ajaccio, and 
from some secluded nook in the vicinity of the town watching the 
departure of the steamer in which, as she had taken means to 
inform herself, the man she loved with such hopeless devotion was 
to leave her native island never probably to return. Perhaps some 
lingering hope that she might see him, even speak to him once 
again, may have mingled with her desire to watch his departure. 
Self-immolation is no easy thing, nor is it always complete in 
detail even when absolute in substance. 

Wandering through the woods Dolores, tired and dejected, had 
at length seated herself on a little promontory overlooking the 
gulf where, concealed by the dense brushwood, she had a bird’s- 
eye view of land and sea for miles around. 

Gazing wearily across the sparkling waves to les Isles Sangui- 
naires, whose jagged outline seemed to cut into the sky, and 
thinking sorrowfully of the bright past and the dismal future, 
she was suddenly aroused by voices approaching her. Leaning 
forward so as to see over the edge of the cliff, she recognised, with 
a pang more akin to pain than pleasure, that one of the two 
figures advancing along the path beneath was that of him whose 
‘image was never absent from her mind. 

When they had advanced to just beneath her they paused, and 
willingly or not she must needs become a listener to their con- 
versation. Dolores’ knowledge of English was somewhat defective, 
and Reginald had often laughed at her quaint pronunciation while 
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listening with real delight to the pretty liquid accents in which 
she spoke; but she understood it perfectly, and heard with ter- 
rible distinctness every word uttered by the unconscious pair 
below. What horrible fatality induced Reginald to pause at that 
very place, and torture the already miserable girl by words which 
she could not fail to interpret in a manner unutterably painful! 
She, who had never doubted him, and had thought only of his 
welfare, and who, through all her unhappiness, had the sup- 
port of feeling that though the sacrifice was great the object 
of it was worthy, had now to learn that there may be a cup of 
humiliation to be drained far more bitter than anything hereto- 
fore dreamt of by her innocent young mind. 

As Reginald’s angry words fell like molten lead upon her ears, 
burning and searing with their harsh cruelty her tender heart, 
she shivered and cowered lower among the macchie, and at his 
last words and the sight of the kiss by which they were accom- 
panied, she hid her face in agony, burying it deep down among the 
flowers, and lay like one dead. 

But though she did not move, no soothing unconsciousness had 
come to ease her pain. Instead wildest anguish was sweeping 
like a whirlwind throush her mind, and laying waste the garden 
of her soul. Was it for this she had sacrificed her young life! 
Was this the light in which she had been regarded by the man in 
whom sho had placed such implicit faith, for whom she had been 
so willing to undergo any suffering, at whose feet she had poured 
out ungrudgingly the whole wealth of her unselfish loving woman’s 
heart! Had his own lips not spoken it she would never have 
believed such perfidy—such treachery—possible in him who to 
her was as a god. 

“Oh! mother! mother!” she sobbed, calling in her trouble 
upon the name which to her, poor child, was but a name, “ why 
did you leave me here to suffer all alone? Why did you not take 
me with you? Ah! God! cannot I too die?” and as, with the 
whole strength of her youthful despair, she uttered the words, she 
raised herself and stretched out her arms beseechingly to heaven. 
Was her prayer really to be answered ? There was a crash, a rattle 
of stones crumbling away and rustling in a shower down among 
the tangle of shrubs and creepers, a scream, and all was still. 

Hours passed, the sun shone steadily on, the birds twittered 
as usual, and the little grey lizards scurried to and fro over the 
rocks, investigating the new cracks and crannies made by the 
recent landslip, and even venturing very near to the motionless 
form which lay, pillowed on a heap of stones, just on the spot 
where her lover had so lately stood. 
2P2 
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Then the storm which had been threatening all day burst. 
The thunder crashed and rolled overhead; the rain came down in 
torrents, driving the birds to seek shelter in the thicket and the 
inquisitive little lizards to their holes, washing the pale sweet 
face upturned unconsciously to its fury, drenching the masses of 
dark hair which fell unbound about the lifeless form, and tangling 
it amongst the great branch of golden cistus, which was still 
clenched in the fingers whose last conscious effort had been to 
clutch at it for safety. 

Night came and still she lay there, unconscious either of the 
storm or the calm which followed; while over the moonlit sea the 
steamer, she had come to watch for, ploughed its way relentlessly, 
leaving only a trail of smoke darkening the silvered beauty of the 
landscape to show where it had been. 

Then that too melted away and became a thing of the past. 


Caapter XVIII. 


Otp Father Time (and what platitude can be said of him that 
has not been said a hundred times already) has, galloping with 
some and hobbling with others, accomplished the cycle of another 
year ; bringing changes manifold, unexpected, and even, according 
to some people’s theories and assertions, impossible! 

It is the merry month of May, and the fair kingdom of Scotland 
is laying aside, for a few short months, her misty mantle, and 
decking herself anew in the vivid hues of spring. 

The noble woods of Grahamsby are clothed in every shade of 
green ; limes, beeches, and plane trees in all the stateliness of 
jieafy splendour; feathery white-stemmed birches, emerald-tufted 
larches, and giant oaks whose ruddy brown shoots harmonise so 
well with their surroundings: while dark foliaged pines, lofty fir 
trees, and here and there a copper beech, stand out in telling con- 
trast ; and all the ground beneath is carpeted with blue hyacinths, 
pale primroses, golden celandine and delicate wood anemones. 

In the old-fashioned garden sloping in terraces to the river 
every border is bright with forget-me-nots, tulips, anemones, 
hyacinths, and many another spring flower; from shady corners 
ascends the fragrance of violets and lily of the valley, while lilacs, 
rhododendrons, laburnums and guelder-roses seem vying with each 
other at the children’s game of whose tree shall blossom first. 

Leaning against the low ivy-grown wall that separates the 
garden from a field, where Guernsey and Ayrshire cows are en- 
joying life peacefully knee-deep in buttercups and clover, stands 
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Reginald Graham. A year has traced more lines on his face than 
can be accounted for by the ordinary course of nature, and, in 
place of the youthful brightness and happiness which used to be 
one of its most distinguishing characteristics, there is an expression 
of sadness, almost of melancholy. 

Though seeming to contemplate earnestly the ruminating cows, 
his thoughts are far away. Why is it, he asks himself as he has 
done a hundred times already, that, do what he will, he cannot 
forget? Why is it that every summer sound, the ripple of the 
water, the sighing of the breeze, the song of the birds, seems to 
have but one voice for him, and that the voice that he has said he 
will forget? How is it that, despite his most earnest endeavours, 
his thoughts by day and his dreams by night are haunted by a 
sweet alluring face, whose dark pathetic eyes are full of gentle 
loving reproach? Why should they look at him like that? 
What had he done? Was it not he who had been deceived and— 

The voice of a cuckoo, the first of the season, comes clear, 
though softened by distance, from the neighbouring wood. 

With a sort of shudder Reginald rouses himself, and, picking up 
the trout rod with which he had been trying to wile the fishes 
from their shady river pools, saunters along one of the trim grass 
paths towards the house. 

Forget! Who talks of forgetting ! 

From the opposite direction, advancing rapidly towards him, 
hurries an upright little figure clad in the richest of rustling 
black silks, mantled, bonneted, her kind elderly face aglow with 
good-humour and excitement. 

It can be no other than Aunt Sarah. 

As they meet he exclaims in surprise, and she, kissing him with 
eager effusion, begins a voluble explanation. 

They sit down together on a curiously knobby and ancomfort- 
able rustic seat ander a huge walnut tree. 

“Well; and did it all pass off with the usual brilliancy and 
éclat of such proceedings?” asked Reginald, after listening to an 
account of how Mrs. Follet had caught an earlier train and arrived 
two hours sooner than she expected, thereby giving herself a good 
deal of unnecessary trouble, missing the carriage sent to meet 
her, and driving four miles in a hired fly for no apparently 
adequate reason. 

“Oh yes! indeed; everything was capitally managed, and she 
looked very well—quite her best—beautifully dressed, of course, 
and thoroughly composed—quite an irreproachable bride ! ” 

“She always was irreproachable,” he answered smiling; “ that 
was the worst of it!” 
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“Ah! well!” replied his aunt cheerfully, “ Lilian is Countess 
of Mount Ephraim now, and bygones had better be bygones. 
She is delighted with her choice; keeps him in excellent order 
herself, and poses him as an intelligent and superior being for the 
edification of her friends. When I think of how the same 
individual was looked upon at his first visit here when only plain 
Mr. Hill, a subaltern in a not very crack regiment, I am quite 
amazed! Do you remember that night he dined here, and your 
poor mother’s face over his slang ? ” 

They both laughed heartily at the recollection. 

“Tt will take Lilian all her time to get him out of that habit,” 
said Reginald presently ; “even the last time I saw him, when he 
was telling me about the rich old aunt who had left him all her 
fortune because he had succeeded to the earldom, he kept 
repeating, ‘the old lady cut up very well indeed, you bet! it was 
a lucky stroke for me her hopping the twig, I tell ye,’ &., &c., 
notwithstanding sundry admonitory glances from Lilian, till at 
last she called him, and I heard him protesting, his pink face 
getting pinker than ever, that ‘it’s beastly hard on a fellow, Lil 
dear, don’t ye know, to be jumped on like that, don’t ye know,’ 
each time getting deeper in the mire of slang!” 

“Oh! it will all come in time; I look forward sanguinely to 
seeing him before a year is over one of the best trained husbands 
that ever, to use one of his own similes, ran in double harness.” 

“Poor devil!” ejaculated her nephew. 

“Why? you're not jealous, are you?” she laughed as she 
glanced up at him, but nevertheless there was a shade of anxiety 
in her kind face as she noted the expression of his. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he answered, replying to her 
glance, “ my feelings on that subject are quite hardened. I am 
only too thankful to think she has found anyone with whom she 
is so thoroughly satisfied. He will make her a far better husband 
than I ever should have done, no doubt!” There was a certain 
bitterness in his tone notwithstanding the adamantine feelings to 
which he had laid claim, 

Mrs. Follet felt the meaning of the tone though she could not 
quite account for it, and putting out her hand she gave her 
nephew’s arm a little friendly pat. 

“‘T should like to sée you following their example, all the same 
though, some time,” she said gently; “when the right person 
appears.” 

“There is no right person for me,” he answered abruptly. “I 
once thought I had found her, but it was a. wild impossible 
dream—as wild and improbably romantic as her native island— 
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and vanished, as such visions do, in smoke. I sometimes wonder 
if it ever existed.” 

He spoke the last words as though almost unconsciously he had 
uttered his thoughts aloud. 

“ We often would doubt the reality of the romance of our lives,” 
she replied softly, ‘‘ when it is over, if it were not for the ache it 
leaves behind.” 

He looked at her for a moment eagerly, with a hungry look in 
his eyes, as though craving for sympathy, but, apparently, he 
would not ask for it; so nothing more was said, and presently 
they got up and walked towards the house talking of indifferent 
matters. Both their minds were full of questionings, doubts, 
manifold and conflicting emotions, the one longing to give the 
sympathy the other would not ask; but as they entered the hall- 
door they were discussing the relative merits of tobacco-juice and 
soap as a preventive for green fly on roses. 

But Aunt Sarah was by no means satisfied. Nor was hers a 
nature to stand aside idle while something might be done to help 
those she loved. She had quickly perceived on her nephew’s 
return from abroad that he was very much changed. She had 
grieved over the extinguishing of that light-hearted gaicty which 
had so warmed and cheered her kind old heart, but had accounted 
for it by thinking that Reginald had at last discovered that his 
engagement was a mistake. And it was owing in a great degree 
to Aunt Sarah’s machinations that Lilian had finally thrown over 
her cousin, and accepted the hand and heart of the ingenuous 
Hill, now, owing to the death of a distant relative and his only 
son, Karl of Mount Ephraim. 

To this climax Lilian had arrived by many gradations of 
thought, and much variety of calculation. She herself believed 
it was because Reginald had ceased to care for her, and out of 
consideration for him, that she broke off her engagement, but 
most people thought, and with a considerable show of reason, 
that it would never have occurred to her to be so considerate of 
her first love, had not a second appeared with a coronet, more 
than one splendid estate, and £60,000 a year to lay at her feet. 

As Aunt Sarah succinctly put it, “An English earl with 
£60,000 a year would take the shine off a Scotch baronet any 
day !” 

Be that as it may, the result was the engagement of Miss 
Lilian Munro to the individual described in the “ Englishman’s 
Bible” as Augustus Adolphus Hill, Earl of Mount Ephraim, 
Viscount Ararat, co. Middlesex, in the peerage of Great Britain, 
and Baron Molehill of Molehill, co, Kent, in the peerage of England. 
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But the event did not remove the cloud from Reginald’s brow 
or bring back the brightness to his eyes, and Aunt Sarah was 
obliged to acknowledge herself at fault. 

Until the words spoken on the afternoon of her return from 
Lilian’s wedding, no idea that there was some further feminine 
complication in the case had ever occurred to her. Now that 
she realised this to be the case, her mind never rested from the 
effort to clear up the mystery, and a long letter addressed to Mrs. 
Oswald at the Consulate, Ajaccio, was the outcome of her 
reflections. 

The ostensible object of her letter was to give “dear Kitty ” an 
account of Lilian’s wedding, but there was a postscript—pro- 
verbially the kernel of a woman’s letter—to the following 
effect :— 

“ P.S.—What has become of that pretty girl my nephew admired 
so much when staying with you last year?” 

Oh! dear good Aunt Sarah! to what subterfuges will not even 
the best of your sex stoop in a good cause! 

It was with a feeling of much inward approbation that the 
dear old lady perused this ingenuous sentence ; and she looked 
anxiously for the reply by which she hoped to learn whether it 
was possible anything might yet be done to forward the happiness 
of the nephew in whom all her affection was centred. For Aunt 
Sarah had a good old-fashioned belief in true love,and would have 
worked her fingers to the bone—and her wits as well—to render 
the course of Reginald’s as smooth as possible. 

Ten days later, Mrs. Follet was sitting in the drawing-room one 
sunny morning, when her nephew came in, his hands full of 
business papers. 

“Look here, Aunt Sarah,” he said, “I wish you'd let me sell 
that little cottage of yours. They’re making a lot of bother about 
it, and the place will be odious if they run the new railway 
through the grounds.” 

“Tt will be very convenient and save ever so much in the hire 
of flys,” answered the old lady, regarding him from over her 
spectacies with a wise air. 

“ Bother cab fares,” he retorted, “the noise will be unendur- 
able. You had much better just make up your mind to come and 
live here and keep house for me. Do—I want you to promise.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, no, that would never do. If I once came to live here I 
should not like to be turned out again; and nothing would ever 
induce me to inflict my presence on the future Lady Graham.” 
He gave an impatient movement and answered almost crossly— 
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“Why will you always go harping on at that same subject? I 
shall never marry, so what is the use of talking about it. I want 
you to come and take care of me; do now, there’s a good, kind old 
dear, and I will promise you never to bring home a wife to inflict 
her presence, as you call it, upon either of us!” 

But his aunt would not give in. 

“No, my boy,” she said, “it is much best to make no rash 
promises. But I'll tell you what I'll do if you like, I'll stay with 
you for the next six months, and then, if we both like, we can 
always renew the lease!” 

“Very well! since better may not be, I'll hold you on a six 
months’ tenure!” And so the discussion ended. 

That evening the post brought a letter with the Ajaccio post- 
mark to Mrs. Follet. She hastily tore it open. The beginning 
consisted of comments on her own letter, and thanks for the many 
interesting items of news it contained. Skimming quickly over 
these, she glanced on till the opening sentence of a new subject 
promised the information she desired. 

“ How curious,” wrote Mrs. Oswald, “that you should ask me 
about pretty Dolores Mariani—for she alone can be the girl to 
whom you allude, as Sir Reginald met her here, and I am sure 
must have admired her, for no one could help it. She is staying 
with us just now, and I must say a sweeter or more lovely creature 
never existed. She is simply a dear. Her story, poor child, is a 
most romantic one. Her father was outlawed, and she was brought 
up consequently very much in the wilds, but at the same time 
received a fairly good education by coming down to stay with two 
old aunts who live in Ajaccio. They are well-educated, agreeable 
women, and Dolores is as intelligent as she can be. She was 
fiancée by her father when quite a child to a Corsican; I believe 
she had no liking for the man, but was obliged by her father to 
marry him. The wedding-day was fixed and everything settled, 
when, the very day before, she was out among the hills near here, 
alone, and somehow fell over a cliff and was nearly killed. She 
was picked up insensible, and carried by some of the country 
people to an old convent where one or two nuns still live and go 
about visiting and nursing the sick poor. They took care of her, 
and after a severe illness she recovered. In the meantime her 
jiancé, finding she did not appear on her wedding-morning, and 
moreover, that she had been absent the preceding afternoon, 
rushed in a frenzy of rage (it is said he was frantically jealous of 
some foreigner, who had met Dolores once or twice) to her father 
and demanded an explanation. The father had none to give, but 
was most anxious about his daughter, to whom he was devoted, 
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and furious at any doubts being cast on her fair name. A quarrel 
ensued, in which Dolores’ father was fatally wounded, and died in 
a few hours. His followers tried to capture the murderer; and, 
whether intentionally or by mistake, in the struggle that ensued, 
he fell over a tremendous precipice into the river and was killed 
on the spot. 

“T heard the whole story from an old servant, who, in great 
terror at these horrible events, and anxiety as to the fate of her 
young mistress, made the best of her way to Ajaccio, and there 
related the whole tragedy to the two old aunts I have already 
mentioned. They very soon discovered the whereabouts of the 
unfortunate girl, but it was many months before her health was 
in a state for her to be told what had taken place in her absence. 
Then she seemed so broken down by the shock, or perhaps I 
should say so many shocks, as to have no further strength to 
support the wear and tear of ordinary existence; and I verily 
believe if it had not been for my timely arrival at the convent— 
Jim and I rode over there one day—she would have taken the 
veil. Now she is staying with us she is gaining health and 
strength every day, but it is a dreary future for any girl of 
nineteen, and I fear she is penniless. It is too sad, and my heart 
aches for her. She is trying to perfect her English by talking to 
the children, who are devoted to her. As I write, they make such 
a pretty picture. The two fair rosy mites, their blue eyes fixed 
all attention on her pale sweet face framed in auburn hair, while 
she repeats in soft musical tones her English lesson, and they 
eagerly correct her pronunciation. What a letter 1 have written 
you! but I have been carried away by the interest of the 
subject ; besides, I think perhaps Sir Reginald may like to hear 
about it, as he knew some of the actors in the drama. With kind 
regards to him from us both, and much love to your dear self, 
yours affectionately, 


“ Karugermne M. Oswaxp.” 


Mrs. Follet was perfectly overwhelmed by the torrent of 
information elicited by her letter. She felt like a child who 
having pulled the string of the shower-bath, is appalled and 
almost drowned by the consequent deluge. She read the letter 
carefully over several times, then put it in the little velvet bag 
hanging at her side, and snapped the silver clasp, only to take it 
out again, readjust her spectacles, and re-peruse the thickly 
covered sheets of foreign paper. 

When Reginald came in she started quite guiltily, till reassured 
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by his sitting placidly down in an arm-chair and becoming 
immersed in the Field. 

Suddenly his occupation was interrupted—his newspaper thrust 
aside—and Aunt Sarah put the letter into his hand. Her manner 
was agitated and her voice tremulous. 

“JT—I daresay, my dear, you may like to read that,” she said, 
and hurriedly left the room. 


CuarTer XIX. 


JuNE is not the time of year people as a rule choose to visit the 
Mediterranean, yet can anything be more charming than the 
Island of Corsica during that month ? 

The fields are a green sea of waving maize; the waste land a 
garden of flaunting poppies, blue-clad corn-flowers and golden 
daisies ; masses of creepers festoon the hedges, purple and white 
convolvulus and scarlet-berried trailers garland every wall; while 
great bushes of myrtle, starred from top to toe with feathery 
blossoms, fill the air with fragrance; and cherries, apricots, figs, 
and green almonds hang in tempting plenty from the numerous 
fruit-trees, 

At the Consulate, life is running its usual uneventful Arcadian 
course, 

Mr. Oswald’s labours in his garden are of a mild and inarduous 
kind, consisting chiefly of manifold dodges for keeping up a con- 
stant spraying of water in every direction, and the management 
of these “ fizzlegigs,” as his wife calls them, together with the 
satisfaction of contemplating them at work, supply him with 
occupation when neither bathing, riding, nor sleeping. 

In the freshness of early morning, and the cool of shadowy 
evening, the children play in the shady nooks of the garden, while 
their mother sits and watches them, working, reading, busying 
herself in many womanly, housewifely ways, happy in the happi- 
ness of those she loves. 

To Dolores Mariani, life at the Consulate was a revelation. 
After all she had gone through, the peaceful monotony of such an 
existence soothed and comforted her as nothing else could have 
done. Mrs. Oswald had said truly that she was regaining health 
and strength every day. 

Late one afternoon Dolores and Mrs. Oswald were sitting alone 
in the drawing-room. It had been an unusually oppressive day. 
The sea-breeze, that is wont to spring up between ten and four 
and temper the heat of the sun, had been wanting in freshness, 
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and both ladies were tired. Dawdling over books, and talking at 
intervals, an hour had slipped away. 

“What are you reading, Dolores?” asked Mrs. Oswald, 
suddenly looking up. 

“The Heir of Redcliffe,” was the answer in rather a tremu- 
lous voice. 

“Ah! I thought you were crying! But, my dear, I forgive 
you. No human being of average feeling could read that book 
without dissolving in tears. But all the same, the people are 
quite impossibly good; who ever heard of a ‘Guy,’ or even an 
6 Amy ? 7”? 

“Qh, please don’t destroy my illusions! I thought it might 
happen in England!” exclaimed Dolores in such an imploring 
voice that Mrs. Oswald could not help laughing. 

“You seem to have a curious halo about England,” she said 
mischievously. 

A brilliant blush was the only answer; and Dolores, settling 
herself back among the cushions of the sofa, became to all appear- 
ances absorbed in her book again. 

It was the first time Mrs. Oswald had ever ventured on any 
allusion of the sort, and now she felt rather ashamed of having 
done so. Suppose this romance she had built up had after all 
no foundation in reality, or she had mistaken its meaning entirely. 
A pang of chilling doubt seized upon her, and the colour mounted 
to her brow at the thought. But as quickly as it had come the 
doubt was put aside again, as she recalled the first day she had 
ridden up to the convent to see Dolores when she was ill; the 
afternoon, as it happened, of the very day on which she had 
heard of the termination of Reginald’s engagement to Lilian 
Munro. 

How vividly the scene rises up before her! Old Claire’s 
tearful face as she leads the way to the darkened room, in which 
Dolores lies in the delirium of fever—the lovely face looking so 
pathetically young, yet so pitifully changed, with all the wealth 
of auburn hair gone—the dark eyes so unnaturally large and 
bright. 

“She has been like this for weeks, my pauvre petite mam’zelle,” 
scbbed the old servant in a quavering voice; “and always sho 
murmurs the same words and clasps that little ‘locket in her 
hands; perhaps madame can understand what it is she wants, for 
it is not in French that the poor child speaks.” 

Kneeling by the little white bed Kitty bathed the poor girl’s 
heated temples, and listened to the broken words whispered again 
and again with piteous reiteration. 
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“Lucia, my own, my darling! Oh, Ginaldo, come to me, 
speak to me once more!” while the thin transparent fingers 
played incessantly with a quaint old-fashioned locket, which Kitty 
recognised at the first glance. 

Very gently, very tenderly, she had soothed and caressed the 
suffering girl, and presently Dolores had fallen asleep; calmed, 
perhaps, by the accents of the language she had so longed to 
hear. 

To no one—not even to her husband—had Kitty revealed the 
secret she had that day discovered, nor had she ever allowed her- 
self to use the knowledge so inadvertently acquired to further the 
interests of her who had unwittingly betrayed herself, until 
Mrs. Follet’s letter had given what she considered a legitimate 
opening. 

And now impulsive little Mrs. Kitty grows hot and cold by 
turns as she weighs the pros and cons, and considers the proba- 
bilities and improbabilities of what she is pleased to call her love 
affair. Suddenly the door opens, and Mr. Oswald enters with 
unusual precipitation. 

“ Kitty!” he begins, then, seeing Dolores, stops short, gets very 
red—and, oh, tactless man that he is! mutters, “ Nothing, never 
mind, it doesn’t signify,” subsides into an armchair and picks up 
the newspaper. 

Presently Dolores gets up, and, with a quiet nod and smile to 
Mrs. Oswald, walks out of the open window on to the balcony and 
down the flight of steps to the garden. 

“Well?” inquired Mrs. Oswald eagerly the moment she was 
out of hearing, “ what is it?” 

“You've won your bet, Kitty,” said her husband oracularly ; 
“he is here.” 

“He! who? Sir Reginald? Impossible!” springing up ex- 
citedly. “ When, how did he come? Have you seen him? I 
knew he would!” 

“Yes, I've seen him. He and Mrs. Follet arrived by a special 
steamer he chartered at Marseilles, that one I was spying at 
through my glasses just before tea; they will be here imme- 
diately.” 

Mrs. Oswald positively gasped with excitement. 

“Have you—have you said anything about her?” she asked, 
nodding expressively towards the garden. 

“No, certainly not. How should I, you impetuous woman? He 
knows she is here by your letter, and I don’t suppose anything 
else brought him; but I imagine we are not supposed to know, 
and so I enacted my réle of great surprise (and I was surprised) 
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at his sudden appearance, and complete ignorance of its cause, to 
perfection.” 

“Yet he knew, and we knew, and he knew that we knew, and 
we knew that he knew that we knew,” quoted Mrs. Oswald. 

“Possibly! But yet he may have thought your letter written 
quite haphazard. I hope to goodness he did! and indeed I never 
quite believed in your romance, Kitty, till I actually saw him 
here.” 

“T know you didn’t! I don’t believe you’d ever have let me 
write the letter, if I hadn’t done it without asking you!” 

“And then asked my advice afterwards, you Irishwoman! 
No, I don’t believe I would. It was a very wild idea of yours, 
and even now I don’t know what sense or reson it was 
founded on.” 

“Intuition!” cried his wife triumphantly, “a feminine gift 
worth all the sense, reason, and foundations of fact in the world 
put together! Intuition,” she repeated after a moment’s pause, 
‘combined with other circumstances! Oh, Jim, I am so glad!” 
and despite the heat of the weather, the insufficiency of space, 
and an admonitory “Kitty, Kitty,” from her husband, the 
mercurial little creature proceeded to perform a most mad species 
of war-dance round the room, steering her way with marvellous 
adroitness among chairs, sofas, and tables covered with nick-nacks 
and china, till a ring at the door bell brought her pirouettes to 
an abrupt termination. In another minute Mr. and Mrs. Oswald 
were welcoming the new arrivals. 

At first there was a confusion of talk, offers of refreshment, 
inquiries as to the journey, and then came a pause in which Mrs. 
Oswald’s voice was clearly heard saying in answer to Mrs. Follet— 

“Yes, she is still with us; she went into the garden only a few 
minutes ago.” 

Then becoming aware that she had more listeners than she had 
intended, and that Reginald’s eyes were fixed eagerly upon her, 
she blushed scarlet, and hurriedly turning to Mrs. Follet asked 
her if she would not like to take off her bonnet. 

Considering that the good old lady had only just completed an 
elaborate toilette at the hotel, and had brought no cap wherewith 
to replace the soft erection of black lace which crowned her 
smooth grey hair, it was wonderful with what alacrity she agreed 
to the suggestion. 

The two ladies had hardly reached the sanctuary of Mrs, 
Oswald’s room before a torrent of questions and answers was 
poured forth by both with truly feminine volubility. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to reveal all the secrets discussed 
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by these two gentle conspirators. Suffice it to say that each was 
convinced that the present felicitous crisis had been brought 
about entirely by her own unaided sagacity and perspicuity, and 
was perfectly happy in the belief. 

Possibly if either had paused to listen to the other the chorus 
might not have been so unanimous; but fortunately such a 
contingency never occurred to either of them, and Aunt Sarah 
sitting on the sofa, and Kitty perched upon the edge of the bed, 
both talked at once, and were perfectly content. 

Only once did the slightest misapprehension—if such it could 
be called— threaten to disturb their complete concord. 

“He was in love with her from the moment he set eyes on her! 
I saw it from the first,” averred Mrs. Oswald. 

“T was sure something had happened the instant I saw him in 
Paris,” echoed Mrs. Follet. 

“And she is evidently fond of him. I can see it in her face 
whenever his name is mentioned,” continued the younger lady. 

“You are sure she is good enough for him?” hesitated Aunt 
Sarah tremulously. 

“Good enough! She isan angel. The question is whether he 
is worthy of her?” 

“Reginald is not like other men,” exclaimed his aunt, ruffling 
up at once like a bantam hen, who thinks her chick is being 
approached with evil intent; “he is——” 

“Yes, I am sure he is!” responded Mrs. Oswald heartily, and a 
fervent embrace amicably hyphened an interlude, which had, at 
one moment, threatened to disturb the absolute harmony of the 
interview. 

Meanwhile Dolores, in the summer-house at the end of the 
garden looking towards the sea, is little dreaming of the events 
which are taking place so near her. 

Poor child! She feels very sad and lonely. Something in the 
way in which Mr. Oswald had stopped short in what he was going 
to say on seeing her, though she tells herself it was quite natural, 
and is annoyed with herself for thinking of it, had given her an 
indescribable pang. No one had anything to say specially to 
her, she thought, no one wanted her particularly. With the 
exception of her aunts, to whom she could not be a burden, 
she had not a relation in the world; except the Oswalds, no 
friends. 

She struggled hard against it, but yet there were times when a 
feeling of utter dreariness and despondency took possession of her, 
The future seemed to stretch out before her in unending loneli- 
ness, and it required all her fortitude not to give way to bitter 
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repining. It did seem hard to have done with youth and hope at 
nineteen ! 

Mrs. Oswald’s allusion to her love of England and everything 
English had upset her also, and she is thinking now of how happy 
she had been when for her, too, life seemed opening with all the 
bright promise of a golden future. 

She seems to see Reginald’s kind blue eyes again looking into 
hers as he asks her to be his wife, and a tinge of faint colour 
steals to her cheek as she recalls the fond words by which her 
girlish heart had been wooed and won. 

Of the last time she saw him and heard his voice, she never 
thinks. Long ago she had made up her mind that something— 
some indefinable, unexplained thing she did not understand, but 
chose to believe in—must exist to account for the unfortunate 
speech she had overheard; at any rate, it was not his fault, she 
was convinced; and with the extraordinary onesidedness of a 
true woman, she had turned every circumstance, so as to clear 
from even her own blame the man she loved, and take all the 
burden on herself. It was quite natural, she told herself, that he 
should think badly of her when she had herself purposely 
omitted to explain to him the motives of her conduct. And 
though she would have liked him to understand now how it had 
been, yet it never occurred to her to try to justify herself. 

She had, of course, heard from the Oswalds that his engage- 
ment to his cousin was at an end, but it had not seemed to bring 
him any nearer to her, excepting in as far as to allow her to feel 
that she might think of him again now, as in the happy days 
when they had first known each other. And so she did, weaving 
around him the airy fabric of all her young illusions, and putting 
entirely aside the remembrance of the words that had so cruelly 
wounded her. 

Truly the loyalty of such a woman as Dolores is a wonderful 
thing. Is there anything she will not forgive? Will anything 
destroy the fond affection with which she clings to her idol, 
though it be broken and shattered, and perhaps, even in her own 
eyes, has lost some of the perfection with which her loving 
imagination has endowed it ? 

But there had been a time when Dolores, broken down and 
crushed in mind and body, had given way to a feeling of absolute 
despair, and had felt that the burden of life was too heavy for her 
to bear. Then it was that the seclusion of the convent had 
charmed her with its monotonous calm. 

She used to lie under the stately cedar in the stillness of the 
forsaken garden, and feed her imagination with dreams of an ideal 
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life of seclusion and renunciation; or, kneeling in the quiet 
chapel, listen to the solemn peal of the organ, and feel as if the 
pain was being drawn from her weary aching heart and floated up 
to heaven in melody. 

But later she realised that this was but the romance of 
religion, and with returning health and strength her mind 
regained its usual tone, and many circumstances combined to 
show her that the peace she sought was not the result of outward, 
but of inward, renunciation. 

Since her residence with the Oswalds she had been gradually 
bracing herself to pick up the tangled threads of her interrupted 
life and make a fresh beginning. The future, she told herself, 
might be sad, must be solitary, but need not be unhappy; and 
her hand seeks half-unconsciously the little locket she always 
wears, and clasps it lovingly as she resolutely resolves she will, 
as the children say, try to be good. 

So absorbed is she in her reflections that she does not hear an 
approaching footstep, and is not aware of someone standing 
intently watching her. 

She looks very fragile in her white dress, with its touches of 
black, and there is a sadness in her attitude as, leaning her head 
against the rough stone window-frame, she gazes out to sea, 
where white-sailed boats are skimming and dipping like sea-birds 
on the blue waves. 

Her sweet face has not lost its look of child-like purity, but 
there is something added, something gained, in the refinement of 
sorrow nobly borne and self-forgetful sacrifice. 

“ Lucia!” 

She starts and turns; her eyes, dazzled by the setting sun, see 
nothing clearly; she puts up her hands to shade them, then, 
with an exclamation of unutterable joy, stretches them out, and 
in another moment Reginald has clasped her in his arms. 

It may be minutes that go by, it may be hours; no one heeds 
the lapse of time, while each is too happy in the presence of the 
other to think of anything else. 

All is explained, every circumstance made clear, all disquieting 
doubt and fear at an end, and Reginald at last comprehends the 
absolute unselfishness of the woman whose love he has doubted. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he asks, as with an overwhelming 
sense of shame he thinks of how he has misjudged her. 

“Forgive you?” she answers smiling, “ what for?” 

“For all I have made you suffer,” he answers in a low voice, as 
he strokes the short bright curls which cluster round the pretty 
head nestled on his shoulder. 

VOL, XOVIL. 2Q 
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“For the loss of my hair?” she asks playfully; “do you 
mind so very much?” ‘Then seeing his face grave and troubled, 
she adds softly: “There is nothing to forgive, my Ginaldo, only 
I hope that perhaps I have learnt this past year what will help 
me to be more worthy to be your wife.” 

And he, looking down at the sweet, earnest face, wonders how 
he can ever be grateful enough for the unspeakable happiness 
that has come to him at last. 

















Co my Watch. 


Lirtte watch, fast ticking out 

All the hours of pain and doubt, 

All the tumult, toil and strife 
Making up our span of life; 

All the heart-wrung sighs, and tears 
Falling faster with the years, 

As the petals drop and fade 

From the bloom life’s summer made 
Ah! what thoughts each other chase 
As I look upon your face! 


Every tick your motions give 

One tick less have I to live. 

Did I realise this thought, 

With such solemn meaning fraught, 
When some new-born joy drew nigh 
In the happy days gone by? 

And your slight hands all too slow 
Round about your face did go? 
Ah! those tardy hours have passed. 
Would they were not now so fast! 


Never stopping in your flight, 
Never pausing day or night; 
Not a moment’s rest you crave 
From the cradle to the grave. 
With a never-ceasing motion, 
Steadfast as the tides of ocean ; 
Seeming evermore to hurry, 

Yet without a moment’s flurry ; 
Till our worn hearts almost pray 
That you would a moment stay. 


bo 
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TO MY WATCH. 


All things rest—the clouds at noon, 
And the leaves in nights of June; 
And the grief-bewildered brain 
When: sleep falls like softest rain ; 
And the stars when day awakes, 
And the day when Hesper shakes 
Gleams of gold from out the skies 
Into wandering lovers’ eyes. 

You alone speed on your way, 
Never resting night or day. 


Yet what joys those hands have brought! 
Golden days with rapture fraught ; 
Golden days by sunlit fountain ; 

Golden days on breezy mountain; 

Days made more divine by love 

Than by radiance from above. 

Ah! those hands that to the sense 
Bring such joys and bear them hence; 
Could we know what Time conceals 
"Neath those little ticking wheels! 


Yet when those slight hands shall mark 
That last hour when all grows dark; 
And shall still keep ticking on 

When earth’s light from me is gone 
Little watch, your face shall be 

Still a memory sweet to me, 

Though diviner light may shine 

On these opened eyes of mine. 

For your hands that never cease 

Bring at last the perfect peace. 


Sypnex Hopces. 
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George Meredith. 


To any one concerned to trace the growth of an opinion, the 
yeneral estimate of the novels of Mr. George Meredith might 
be selected as a fruitful example. Some fifteen years ago Mr. 
Meredith had already produced much of his finest work—although 
‘The Egoist’ and ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ had still to appear, 
the lovers of ‘Rhoda Fleming,’ ‘ Beauchamp’s Career,’ and ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ might perhaps be disposed to say his 
very finest—but his name, except to a small circle ot admirers, 
was practically unknown. Since then he has come upon the 
public with all the prestige of a discovery. The appearance of a 
new work from his pen is hailed by every journal that occupies 
itself with literature as the great literary event of the day; his 
books pass into cheap editions that mark the growing demand for 
them ; in America, where not a few English writers find a fuller 
and warmer appreciation than in their own country, he has an 
audience more ardent and more enthusiastic possibly than even 
among ourselves. Popular, in the sense in which Dickens and 
Walter Scott on the one hand were popular, or on the other in 
which Miss Braddon and Mr. Rider Haggard are popular, he is not 
and never will be. For good, or for the reverse of good, he has 
not the vulgar ear. But it is impossible to imagine Mr. Meredith 
ever bending for a moment to catch the vulgar ear. He sits 
among the gods, who sup off the nectar of high imaginations, 
the ambrosia of philosophic musings. In so far as he cares for 
applause at all, that which he receives and continues to receive in 
increasing measure, may probably be as much to his mind as any 
other kind that could be offered him. 

It would be manifestly unfair not to attribute this growing 
popularity of Mr. Meredith’s work chiefly to an adequate ap- 
preciation of its great qualities. It has, in fact, qualities that 
ought to command the largest success. A splendid and restless 
imagination, a treatment of character at once profound and 
original, a magnificent glow of colour, a vision of life largely and 
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purely human on one side, if on another too obviously and too 
obtrusively ironical—the praise of an author equipped with 
virtues such as these should need, one would think, no explanation 
beyond their mere enumeration. But we are perhaps doing 
human nature no injustice in assuming that a certain intellectual 
difficulty in reading Mr. Meredith, a certain tortured obscurity of 
phraseology that occasionally makes a strong pull upon the 
intelligence and the patience of the reader, counts for not a little 
in the worship of the increasing band of disciples eager to hail 
him master. Something, not only of perseverance but of faith, is 
demanded on the part of the neophyte; to be rewarded presently 
by an enormous dose of self-complacency. Mr. Meredith (to use 
a well-worn comparison) is like those various admirable things 
that begin by exciting a wry face perhaps, but that presently 
tickle the persevering consumer with the sense of a palate of 
superior discrimination to that of the rest of the world. To be 
examined by one of these thorough-going followers of Mr. 
Meredith, on the subject of fiction, is calculated to make a 
nervous person shiver: Do we like this or that novelist? do we 
care for this or that story? And then with bated breath: Are 
we an admirer of Mr. George Meredith’s novels? All is well; 
we may pass; but the tension for the moment has been extreme. 
We feel that we have escaped with our life; that we were within 
an ace of being branded and flung with contumely among the 
vulgar herd. 

For the rest, an excess of admiration is no bad thing in itself, 
and the only quarrel one ought to have with it is, that it is apt 
to provoke a reaction and array the world on the other side. Mr. 
Meredith’s place as a great novelist, however, is too assured, it 
rests upon foundations too solid to be affected by the follies of a 
clique or the airs of the initiated. And even they perhaps, in 
more sober moments, would admit that Mr. Meredith’s occasional 
obscurity is not absolutely his chief excellence; that it is rather 
through other and more admirable qualities (such as those at 
which we have hinted above) that he has gained a foremost place 
among the chief novelists of the day. 


L 


Perhaps the first, the predominant impression made by a study 
of Mr. Meredith’s work is that of an immense grasp. He may or 
may not rouse in us something of antagonism; we may, or we 
may not, dispute his accuracy of vision, his mode of thought, his 
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method of representation, the atmosphere he creates for us; but 
he, at least, never swerves. He has his vision of things, and he 
never shrinks from developing it. One of the most sophisticated 
of writers, there is yet something primitive, something Titanic in 
the force with which he hurls aside the rocks of difficulty, dis- 
perses the mists, seizes and controls the whirlwinds he has raised. 
The reader may seem to himself to have lost his way in a some- 
what bewildering confusion of digressions, philosophisings, un- 
familiar phraseology ; but he may have faith in his author. The 
unswerving grasp is always there; and he finds presently that the 
scene, the character, the incident to be conjured up, have shaped 
themselves out of chaos, and stand complete before him. If the 
power strikes one occasionally as a trifle perverse, it is always 
amazing. 

This suggestion of something primitive and elemental at work 
recalls the name of another writer with whom, we venture to 
think, Mr. Meredith has more than one point in common. It isa 
little in the fashion of the moment to endow every man of letters 
with a literary ancestry. “Heredity,” without which we seem 
unable to get on in these days, has its place here also; and not a 
French novelist of eminence, for example, but has his spiritual 
pedigree made out with the precision and detail of a genealogical 
tree. It is a custom that lies well within the particular genius of 
the nation; but in English literature, as in English art, there 
have always been a certain number of free lances; and in respect 
of a writer so individual, so personal to himself as Mr. Meredith, 
we should feel disposed to limit both the number of his ancestors 
and the influence of any school whatsoever. If, in short, we assign 
him a literary parent at all, we should be inclined to date that 
parent some ninety years back, and name him Jean Paul Richter. 
We are mistaken, indeed, if at one period of his life Mr. Meredith 
did not give a particular attention to Jean Paul’s writings. His 
habit of philosophising, a little in season and out of season, the 
splendour and poetic glow of his descriptions, his somewhat 
laboured and far-fetched metaphors, all seem to connect him not 
remotely—they may of course be mere coincidences—with the 
great German romancer. The influence may be less open than in 
the case of Carlyle; but it is, nevertheless, we believe, to be very 
distinctly traced through several of Mr Meredith’s books. Two 


passages, among a hundred, may be quoted in illustration of the 
point : 


“In her half sleep that night, she heard the mighty thunder of the city, 
crashing tumults of disordered harmonies, and the splendour of the lamp- 
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lighted city appeared to hang up under a dark-blue heaven, removed from 
earth, like a fresh planet to which she was being beckoned.” 

“*QOver claret,’ was to have been the time for asking; and Algernon 
waited dinnerless until the healthy-going minutes distended and swelled 
monstrous and horrible as viper-bitten bodies, and the venerable Signior 
Time became of unhealthy hue.” 


For better or worse, these passages have in them much of the 
ring of Jean Paul’s phraseology. Mr. Meredith has not, perhaps, 
the vast and dominant imagination of his great predecessor ; his 
humour is grimmer and less human; he has not, or only rarely, 
the intimate pathos that distinguishes the creator of Siebenkis 
and Lenette ; on the other hand, he has a wider outlook on life, he 
is less extravagant, he has none of the complicated machinery that 
Jean Paul borrowed from the romantic furniture of his time ; with 
a finer analysis, he is more guarded, he is less simple in his 
relation of emotions and sentiment. He is an Englishman of 
to-day, in short, instead of a German of a century back. 

The intention, however, is not to institute any detailed com- 
parison between Mr. Meredith’s work and that of Jean Paul, a 
kind of comparison that is never very fruitful of results. What- 
ever tradition, moreover, may have helped at any time to influence 
Mr. Meredith, tradition has very little to say to his writings; he 
is no one if not Mr. Meredith. Nevertheless, to refer once more 
to Jean Paul, though our English author has no use for that 
romantic machinery that did some service to the German novelist, 
we are mistaken if a genuine love of romance is not common to 
both; there are times even when one may be tempted to believe 
that the earliest affections of the author of ‘The Egoist’—that 
extraordinary work of subtle analysis without an incident to speak 
of from beginning to end—were placed not on the novel of 
character and analysis, but on the novel of romantic incident and 
adventure. We are led to this supposition partly, no doubt, by 
the fact that one of the most charming of Mr. Meredith’s novels, 
the one written apparently with the greatest ease and directness, 
is a story of adventure, of adventure pure and simple, no less than 
of character ; we allude, of course, to ‘The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond.’ This book, which, to begin with, is a tour de force in 
its power of translating the reader into a child’s strange, dim, 
dislocated yet acute vision of the life going on around it, leads us 
through a series of delightful incidents by land and by sea, worthy 
of Mr. Louis Stevenson, to the fairyland atmosphere of a petty 
German court, and that most exquisite of small heroines, the little 
Princess Ottilie. The grown-up adventures of the hero who relates 
his own history from the age of four, if somewhat less engaging 
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(Mr. Meredith is never happier than when treating of the young 
life of boys), are hardly less thrilling ; whilst the characters—his 
delineation of Harry Richmond’s father strikes one as a triumph 
of portraiture—are marked throughout by much of that fine 
discrimination which may be held, perhaps, to constitute Mr. 
Meredith’s pre-eminent claim on the admiration of the world. 

‘Harry Richmond’ is, in fact, almost the only novel of its kind 
that he has given us; and in seeking the reason that there has 
been no repetition of that happy venture, we can only suppose 
that the author has an intellectual impulse apart from that 
natural bent, and stronger; that the imagination of psychology 
is much more to him finally than the imagination of incident. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that a second (though 
earlier) story of adventure, in spite of some scenes and passages 
of great beauty, is, to our mind, the least readable of his novels. 
‘Vittoria’ is almost entirely a novel of incident, as the phrase 
goes ; character, that is to say, is subordinate to a given series of 
events; but although the period to which those events refer, the 
North Italian insurrection of 1848, should be, one would suppose, 
of irresistible inspiration to an imagination on which it has taken 
hold at all, Mr. Meredith makes much less of it than might have 
been expected. The plot is too loose, the interest of the story 
too scattered; the reader follows with a comparatively languid 
attention the intricate thread of the heroine’s adyentures—we 
have greatly loved her as Emilia in that novel of inequal merit of 
which ‘Vittoria’ is the sequel—and with somewhat languid 
indifference assists at her final appearance on the scene. In these 
two novels, ‘Harry Richmond’ and ‘ Vittoria,’ of which the first- 
named followed the other at an. interval of four years, Mr. 
Meredith seems to have exhausted his love of adventure pure and 
simple—unless that brilliant and entertaining jeu d’esprit, ‘The 
Shaving of Shagpat,’ ought to be included in the category. We 
arrive, not indeed chronologically, but through similarity of 
method, at what, out of the dozen novels our author has given us, 
we venture to regard as his masterpieces: ‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ ‘ Beauchamp’s Career,’ ‘The Egoist,’ and ‘Diana of the 
Crossways.’ 


Il. 


_ In thus roughly dividing Mr. Meredith’s novels into those 
inspired by the romantic impulse, and those more directly due to 
the observation of life and character, it must be immediately added 
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that the division is to a great extent arbitrary. It must be 
taken to indicate chiefly the disappearance of the element of 
romantic incident from his pages; the element of romance 
remains, an inalienable quality in the writer’s work; he is not 
unfrequently content, that is to say, to let his imaginative vision 
of things take the place of the actuality of life. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more unlike the clear impartial daylight, which may be 
held to characterise the novel of observation and manners properly 
so called, and the atmosphere charged and permeated with personal 
colouring which Mr. Meredith presents to us in certain of his 
books. There are moments when, in reading him, we feel that he 
has less in common with the modern novelist than with the 
Elizabethan dramatist; that his particular genius lies less in a 
general picture of life than in a passionate power, that burns and 
glows and quivers through his pages, of representing and 
embodying human passion and emotion. 

Let us turn, for instance, to ‘Rhoda Fleming,’ a novel that must 
always hold a foremost place with the lovers of Mr. Meredith’s 
work. That passionate power of which we speak pervades the 
book from end to end; in the betrayed girl, in the stern old 
father, in the strong and devoted sister, we seem to be gazing at 
human beings stripped of all conventions and disguises, left to the 
conflict of fierce and elemental flames of love and pride and 
consuming despair. But as we close the volume we feel less that 
we have been assisting at a tragedy of actual life, than that we 
have been watching a drama of absorbing interest, in which the 
veracious and masterly presentation by two or three great actors 
of the shock of passions has made us indifferent to the want of 
reality in their surroundings. There is, in fact, something 
extremely notable in the contrasts that meet us now and again 
throughout Mr. Meredith’s work. On one page we may have 
the most moving, the most pathetic picture given with profound 
insight, with absolute veracity; on the next, perhaps, we find 
ourselves contemplating a scene in which we feel as though every 
outline had been slightly distorted and discoloured by some 
perverse trick of the medium through which we gaze. It 
reminds one of those ingeniously-contrived rooms in which at one 
moment we look through clear glass at a landscape glowing in 
natural colours, and the next see it suffused with strange and 
alien tints through some green or crimson pane. Mr. Meredith, 
who can give us glass of crystal clearness when he wills it, 
chooses, we would submit, to interpose the coloured pane too 
often. 


The matter, we readily admit, is, in part, one of personal 
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predilection. There are many of Mr. Meredith’s admirers to whom 
his unevenness of surface, if we may so term it, gives his books 
their greatest charm; who find in his personal expression the 
most valuable quality of his work. To value individuality rather 
than impersonality in an artist is, of course, in one sense, a perfectly 
legitimate point of view, especially when the individuality is so 
commanding and so original as that of Mr. Meredith; but it may, 
on the other hand, be permitted every one to prefer those moments 
in which the individuality—or rather the voluntary expression of 
it, since the most impersonal writer must still remain individual 
—falls into the background, leaving us free to contemplate the 
play of emotions and character, undisturbed by comment spoken 
or implied. It may be permitted the more readily, that Mr. 
Meredith, whose outlook on life is of the widest, shows himself, 
at his best, singularly disinterested ; his range of observation and 
selection giving him an air of large impartiality that sets his 
puppets extremely free, and obliterates every trace of the 
showman and the wire. We venture to say at his best; for 
altogether apart from that question of personal colouring and 
atmosphere we spoke of above, there are times when we feel that 
the showman comes very much to the front. That this is 
constantly done with intention, no student of Mr. Meredith’s 
books can doubt; the opening chapter of ‘The Egoist,’ with its 
appeal to the Comic Muse as the fittest interpreter of life, may be 
held to illustrate his attitude in general with some completeness. 
On the other hand, the fact seems to be so intimately connected 
with another side of his theory of work, with that well-known 
and characteristic eccentricity of phraseology even, now brilliant 
and now obscure, to which we have more than once referred, that 
it may be worth while to pause for a moment and consider the 
matter. 

Every writer attentive to style in the present day must be 
alive to the inconvenience (to say the least of it) lamented over 
by more than one contemporary French man of letters, of coming 
so late in the day, of arriving at a date when the resources of the 
language have been used and re-used, till phrases, originally 
expressive and pregnant, have become nearly effaced, as it were, 
through much handling, and convey no more salient meaning 
than the effigy on a worn-out coin. They have a certain value, as 
stating a definite fact; but their particular beauty and suggestive- 
ness are gone. More than one method is adopted by the modern 
writer anxious to clothe thought with some distinction of words; 
one, perhaps, sets his faith on a studied simplicity; another 
searches the best periods of English prose for words somewhat 
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fallen into disuse, but still capable of happy service in giving 
freshness of colouring to familiar thought; a third may find 
his account in epigrams and the particular construction of 
sentences and paragraphs. Mr. Meredith seeks salvation in that 
strangeness of style, that rather far-fetched phraseology that 
seems, as we have hinted, to have been not unsuggested by an 
early study of Jean Paul, but which he has ended by making 
completely his own. It is a style which, however inspiring to 
the disciple, has presented so many stumbling-blocks to the 
uninitiated reader, that it is impossible (speaking as such) not 
to feel some concern that Mr. Meredith should have adopted it, 
and lost the opportunity of edifying and instructing the public 
in that art of novel-writing of which he is so great a master. 
The applause of the general reader may not, indeed, be of such 
value as to demand any sacrifice of principle; nevertheless, the 
first aim of a story-teller being, it may be plausibly main- 
tained, to tell stories to an audience, that aim becomes a little 
obscured when the stories are told in a language difficult of 
interpretation by the greater part of the audience to whom they 
are addressed. 

We suspect Mr. Meredith himself, however, of being tolerably 
indifferent in the matter; and should he reply that it is his 
business to tell stories in the best way he can, leaving his 
audience to apply their own intelligence to his interpretation, it 
would be impossible to dispute the matter with him seriously. 
An artist is no doubt bound to work according to his own ideas of 
the best method of producing his work; and Mr. Meredith has 
certainly succeeded in what we presume to be, at least in part, 
his aim, that of arresting attention upon his phrases; they have 
little hooks to them, as it were, that catch the mind and oblige it 
to pause, instead of slipping over them with easy indifference. 
We are compelled, notwithstanding, to think that Mr. Meredith 
somewhat exaggerates this horror of the simple and the common- 
place, since we discover it, to return to the point from which we 
originally started, not only in his style but in certain of his 
characters, to the injury, one cannot help thinking, of his work as 
an artistic whole. We are the more disposed to think so, that 
nothing can be broader, more admirable, more simply human than 
his treatment of some ‘of his principal characters—of Richard 
Feverel, of Nevil Beauchamp, or Vernon Whitford, of Lucy 
Desborough and Clara Wentworth. It is when we come to the 
minor personages that the strain begins ; that the showman, as we 
have hinted, peeps out, and invention seems to take the place of 
imaginative observation and insight. It is as though Mr. 
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Moredith had said: A thousand novels have been written, 
crowded with the insignificant and the commonplace; in my 
novels the commonplace shall not only become significant [the 
most legitimate of aims], it shall become salient through an 
eccentricity that nature has denied it, but which it shall receive 
from me. Hence that singular ticketing, that obtrusive no- 
menclature—the Wise Youths, the Lady Blandishes, the Dr. 
Shrapnels, the Pilgrim’s Scrips, the Fine Shades—that curious 
air of reducing life to an allegory, that, to our mind, disfigures 
rather than adorns some of Mr. Meredith’s finest efforts. He 
cannot consent to be simple when he thinks there is a danger 
that simplicity may be confounded with the ordinary. His 
stories occasionally excite in one the sensation that might be 
afforded by a picture of which the principal figures should be 
painted in the finest style of the Italian Renaissance and the 
attendant crowds as medieval grotesques. The grotesque has its 
place in life, but a crowd of masks simply confuses our sense of 
the proportion of things, and finally defeats its own ends. It 
leaves us, not discriminating, but confounding the individuals of 
whom the crowd is composed in one common glare of unreality. 
More than this, it even gives at times a sense of thinness; a 
strange defect, indeed, to discover in a writer of Mr. Meredith’s 
profound insight. But it is the inevitable penalty paid for 
removing a personage in any measure from the immediate contact 
of humanity ; the slight touch of caricature gives an impression 
of surface only; the character at once rings, not human, but hard 
and metallic. 

We need, as has been said, have no serious quarrel with Mr. 
Meredith on this account. We should be too grateful for the 
splendid work he has produced ; and if on one page the Pilgrim’s 
Scrip and the incredible Mrs. Caroline Grandison, for example, 
tend to rouse in us something of irritation, we have only to turn 
the leaf to find ourselves on the Enchanted Island in that famous 
scene where Richard Feverel and Lucy Desborough meet to fall 
in love—a scene one might feel disposed to designate the most 
exquisite in English fiction, but for that other, no less famous and 
no less exquisite, in the same romance, where the two sit by the 
border of the lake and listen to love’s piping and the cry of the 
night-jar. By no one indeed has love been depicted with at once 
a profounder passion, a more absolute purity of touch than by our 
author. Mr. Meredith has the gift of the poets; he can con- 
template, he can present love with a total blindness to its base, its 
trivial, its commonplace side. There is more than one novelist of 
eminence who stiffens, as it were, into self-consciousness at the 
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mere approach of love-making. He has the sense of intrusion, 
perhaps, the sense of absurdity; or in the effort to overcome his 
shyness, he strains his effects and touches a false note. This 
self-consciousness, either of diffidence or audacity, is apt to com- 
municate itself to the reader. He feels intrusive in his turn; he 
finds an indiscretion in assisting at a scene where he is made to 
feel himself an unwelcome third. Hence, the novels in which the 
love-scenes, when they are given, can be read with pleasure, might 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. But Mr. Meredith 
has the higher gift. His vision of the moment is too sure for 
self-consciousness, his conception of it too pure and exquisite, too 
removed from common things to raise any emotion in the reader 
commoner than itself. He no more feels intrusive than he would 
feel it intrusive to walk in a garden among flowers glowing at 
each other in the evening light. Familiar though it may be, 
let us listen again for one moment to this duet between Richard 
and Lucy. 


“For this is the home of the enchantment. Here, secluded from vexed 
shores, the prince and princess of the island meet; here like darkling 
nightingales they sit, and into eyes and ears and hands pour endless ever- 
fresh treasures of their soul... .. 

“ He calls her by her name, Lucy; and she, blushing at her great bold- 
ness, has called him by his, Richard. Those two names are the key-notes 
of the wonderful harmonies the angels sing aloft. 

“*Tiucy, my beloved !’ 

“*Oh, Richard !’” 

“Out in the world there, on the skirts of the woodland, a sheep-boy 
pipes to meditative eve on a penny whistle. 

“ Love’s musical instrument is as old, and as poor; it has but two stops; 
and yet, you see, the cunning musician does thus much with it. 

“The tide of colour has ebbed from the upper sky. In the west the sea 
of sunken fire draws back; and the stars leap forth, and tremble, and 
retire before the advancing moon, who slips the silver train of cloud from 
her shoulders, and, with her foot upon the pine-tops, surveys heaven. 

“«Tucy, did you never dream of meeting me?’ 

“*QOh, Richard, yes; for I remembered you.’ 

“*Tucy! and did you pray that we might meet ?’ 

“sT did!’ 

“Young as when she looked upon the lovers in Paradise, the fair Im- 
mortal journeys onward. Fronting her, it is not night but veiled day. 
Full half the sky is flushed. Not darkness; not day; but the nuptials of 
the two. 

“*My own! My ownforever! Youare pledged tome? Whisper.’ 

“ He hears the delicious music. 

“« And you are mine?’. 

“The night-jar spins his ‘dark monotony on the branch of the pine. 
The soft beam travels round them and listens to their hearts. Their lips 
are locked. 
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“Pipe no more, love, fora time. Pipe as you will, you cannot express 
their first kiss; nothing of its sweetness, and of the sacredness of it 
nothing. St. Cecilia up aloft, before the silver organ-pipes of Paradise, 
pressing fingers upon all the notes of which love is but one, from her you 
may hear it.” 


To turn from a scene like this, to the chapter in ‘Rhoda 
Fleming,’ where the stubborn old farmer insists that his ruined 
and heart-broken daughter shall rejoin her supposed husband, is 
to measure Mr. Meredith’s range upon the scale of passion. 
Sublime too, in point of description, is the thunderstorm in the 
forest, when Richard wanders for a night through the Rhineland 


and a tempest of remorse, to be reconciled with himself in the 
breaking dawn. 


“ An oppressive slumber hung about the forest-branches. In the dells 
and on the heights was the same dead heat. Here, where the brook 
tinkled, it was no cool-lipped sound, but metallic and without the spirit of 
water. Yonder, in a space of moonlight on lush grass, the beams were as 
white fire to sight and feeling. No haze spread around. The valleys 
were clear, defined to the shadows of their verges; the distances sharply 
distinct, and with the colours of day but slightly softened. Richard 
beheld a roe moving across a slope of sward far out of rifle-mark. The 
breathless silence was significant, yet the moon shone in a broad blue 
heaven. Tongue out of mouth, trotted the little dog after him; couched 
panting when he stopped an instant; rose weariedly when he started 
afresh. Now and then, a large white night-moth flitted through the dusk 
of the forest... .. 


“ All at once the thunder spoke.” 


The whole passage, which is too long to quote in its entirety, 
might be recommended to any one careful to study Mr. Meredith’s 
fashion of dealing with what are called natural effects. In 
descriptions such as these he is unsurpassed, it might almost be 
said, unapproached. The word, the sentiment, the intimate 
feeling never fail him; he has the gift of informing the elements 
with vitality, with the very essence of nature and of the humanity 
that looks on nature. The fact may be dwelt on with the more 
enthusiasm, that he is too good an artist (it need not be said) 
ever to introduce descriptions for the mere sake of description. 
Whatever their intrinsic beauty, they never stand alone; they are 
invariably interwoven with, they are there to illustrate that 
movement of passion, that subtle and admirable psychology that 


constitute finally, as we have said, the author’s foremost claim on 
our admiration. 
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III. 


There are many things in Mr. Meredith’s novels, but one thing 
there is not, or in scant measure only; there is very little 
“ modernity,” to use a term that has nothing but its convenience 
to recommend it. By this we do not mean to imply that he is 
not of his day, or that he could have written just as he does at 
any other epoch than the present. He is, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely modern ; he illustrates his generation in a hundred ways ; 
and in no way more forcibly perhaps than by an occasional 
grimly humorous pessimism, almost Nihilism, a capacity for 
turning the world inside out, and exhibiting it as an old and 
empty sack, woefully in want of repair. It is a feat to which 
one may be permitted to attach more or less value; but such 
as it is, Mr. Meredith knows how to perform it with a great 
completeness and sense of humour. But however it may 
represent a prevailing mood of the time, the feat, it need hardly 
be said, is less characteristic of the present age, than of a 
temper common to all ages since the world was young; and in 
naming “modernity,” we intend rather that exhibition of the 
newest theories, the newest crotchets, the newest manners, 
fashions, modes of thought, mingled with a somewhat indescrib- 
able quality, an implied sense that the newness of these things 
means not youth, but age, not hopefulness, but decay, which 
gives its distinctive note to so much of the literature of the day. 
From all these matters Mr. Meredith stands a little aloof, or 
introduces them as side-lights only. We may turn page after 
page of his novels and find hardly a trace of heredity or neurosity 
or indifferentism or half a dozen other burning subjects that so 
incessantly preoccupy some of our French contemporaries. His 
characters, to put it briefly, have less the value of special 
“ documents,” than that of the perennial quality of humanity. 

This is nowhere more apparent than in the author’s treatment 
of his heroines. Their value to the reader, like that of Shake- 
speare’s women (with which they are very commonly compared), 
lies in their constant womanhood, and not in any passing mood 
borrowed from the fashion of the hour ; in the essential qualities 
which, under one or another influence, bloom from century to 
century into one and another transient form, and not in the 
transient form itself. It is quite possible to unite the two, to 
give the permanent root and the flower of the moment; but 
with such ephemeral blossom our author concerns himself but 
little. A good deal has been written about Mr. Meredith’s 
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women, and there is undoubtedly much that may be said. No 
writer, perhaps, not of their own sex, has treated them with 
a comprehension so sensitive to the complex mingling of their 
better and their weaker impulses; and this combined with what 
may be termed the outside view, the man’s particular appreciation 
of the feminine charm, a point of view that no woman-writer can 
absolutely adopt—she is apt to fall into terrible blunders when 
she attempts it—gives Mr. Meredith’s delineation of women an 
extreme fascination. It is true that he has a theory concerning 
them that he propounds from time to time, and which is the only 
approximation to a purpose, as distinct from a philosophy, that 
appears throughout his work. The theory, crudely and briefly 
stated, is, that men require too much of women; that so long as 
their own lives are not irreproachable, they have no right to 
demand a flawless perfection in their fellow-creatures of the 
opposite sex. This is the theory put nudely; but it is naturally 
capable of much amplification, and more broadly it may be said 
that it is a protest against the sentimental conception of woman 
ag an ethereal and bloodless being, with only just so much flesh 
as will suffice to make a decent garment for her soul. Nothing, 
Mr. Meredith’s readers do not need to be told, can be further 
removed from his conception of the ideal woman than such a 
woman as this; we have only to glance at the contrast between 
Diana and her rival, in ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ to see how 
far removed. To quote from an ingenious and enthusiastic 
“Appreciation” lately published under the title of ‘George 
Meredith—Some Characteristics:’ “If asked what is the quality 
that especially distinguishes Mr. Meredith’s women, it would be 
no bad answer to say that they eat well and are not ashamed.’ 
The formula is a trifle meagre, but it expresses not amiss that 
glow of youth and vitality and rounded symmetry that characterise 
our author’s most attractive heroines. It must be immediately 
added that he makes no effort to press home the theory hinted at 
above, or to set it in motion in the person of those heroines 
There is never a trace of coarseness in the admirable young 
creatures whom he sets before us with their glance half divine and 
wholly feminine. In honour, purity, sweetness and tenderness, Lucy 
Desborough, Cecilia Halkett, Princess Ottilie, and the exquisite 
Clara Wentworth, again belong to the category of Shakespeare’s 
women. Kven Diana of the Crossways, one of the most fascinat- 
ing, but also one of the most imperfect of Mr. Meredith’s creations, 
is guilty of nothing worse than an excess of imprudence—for we 
refuse to believe that Diana, being what she was, would ever 
have sold her lover’s secret for a sum of money. 
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In considering Mr. Meredith’s heroines, then, it is unnecessary 
to lay much stress on a theory that he himself is content to leave 
very much in the background. It is more profitable to dwell on 
the extreme insight and sympathy with which he knows how to 
depict the young girls and women who sway the fortunes of his 
heroes, the particular grace of feminine impulse and charm with 
which he endows them, Mr. Meredith has also that conception 
of simple goodness in good women, the goodness without guile, to 
which Balzac, for example, hardly ever attained, and the want or 
neglect of which led him now and again to present such singular 
monstrosities. Mr. Meredith’s appreciation of this quality is at 
once artistic and sympathetic. He leaves it in its right place; he 
allows it to be duly modified by caprice, by passion, by gaiety, by 
wilfulness or ignorance ; it is never obtrusive and never mawkish ; 
but in his best characters it is always there, an‘ indestructible core 
of crystal, the inalienable quality that in its.turn modifies every 
other; the result is seen in the heroine he presents to our 
admiration. 

In his presentation of older women (and occasionally of older 
men) Mr, Meredith strikes us as less constantly happy. His 
sympathies, we feel, are largely with youth, its rashness, its 
inconsequence, its fine flow of animal spirits. He may be con- 
gratulated, indeed, on having vanquished a7difficulty over which 
Thackeray, and Scott, and Dickens, and many another novelist of 
greater or less note have stumbled and fallen; he has succeeded 
in making his young heroes interesting. His treatment of boys 
is invariably fresh and delightful; their ingenuousness, their 
deceptions, their enthusiasms, their indifference, are presented 
with a genial and humorous observation attempted by no other 
master of fiction but Mr. Louis Stevenson; and no other that we 
can remember has so concerned himself with the awakening of 
youthful and crude emotions. ‘The Ordeal}of Richard Feverel’ 
is, in fact, as all Mr. Meredith’s readers know, the history of 
an education. Sir Austin Feverel, having an only and infant son 
left on his hands by a wife who basely deserts him, determines 
to bring him up on a System. The System, as might be 
expected, breaks down in much grief and anguish to the hero, 
though Sir Austin is represented as convinced to the end of its 
particular merits. The moral each reader may infer for himself; 
the interest of the book indeed lies, apart from any moral, in 
the novel skill with which the boy’s character is unfolded and 
developed from youth to manhood. The same may be said of 
‘Beauchamp’s Career,’ which in some repects we should feel 
disposed to rank even higher than ‘ Richard Feverel.’ It contains, 
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indeed, no single passages of sush consummate beauty, no such 
sweep of passion and pathos as we find in the incomparable scenes 
that close the earlier romance; but there is on the whole less of 
that fantastic nomenclature, that touch of caricature that seem to 
us to mar some of Mr. Meredith’s finest work ; the range of life 
and scene is wider; we feel more distant horizons and larger 
issues. Mr. Meredith, moreover, has no happier creation than 
Rosamund Culling, in all her delicate and difficult relations with 
the stormy old Lord Romney, and with the enthusiastic and 
impracticable young hero of the story; no more gallant and 
charming portrait of a young English girl than Cecilia Halkett, 
whom we seem to see always bounding over the waves with the 
white wings of her yacht outspread, or flying on horseback across 
the Sussex downs. We find it hard to forgive the hero his neglect 
of this enchanting creature, full of the purest health and life and 
gaiety, for the somewhat bloodless and unsympathetic Jenny 
Denham. His marriage with this latter is the one thing that 
reconciles us to that tragic ending which makes so magnificent a 
close to the novel, but leaves the reader penetrated with sadness. 
It will be perceived that we have treated Mr. Meredith almost 
entirely in his primary character of a story-teller. There is, of 
course, another aspect under which he may be regarded, that of a 
philosopher ; and we believe that it is in that light that many of 
his admirers prefer to contemplate him. It is only the accident, 
they would have us believe, of his having been born in a century 
of novel-writing, that has made him a novelist; it is as a great 
philosophy of life that they choose to regard his tales; and in fact 
a complete system of many things might be deduced from a 
careful and comparative study of the witty, or humorous, or 
brilliant aphorisms that enrich, or as we may think, occasionally 
retard the action of his story. No other novelist offers so wide 
a field for research and comment; no other perhaps, in equal 
degree, gives us at times the sense of being set at the root of 
things and presented with an ironical, a satirical, or a purely 
human view of life. Nevertheless, not only do we differ from the 
above theory in believing Mr. Meredith to be a born romancer ; but 
holding that the chief glory of a novelist is to tell a story well, 
we prefer still to consider him, as before and above all, a story- 
teller. A profound moral (and the opening chapter might seem to 
justify the hypothesis), a profound philosophy may be the ground- 
work and crown of that singularly powerful piece of workman- 
ship, ‘The Egoist;’ but it is in the admirable conduct of the 
story, the development of the characters, the gradual ensnaring of 
the Egoist in his own conceits, until he is left stripped at last of 
2R2 
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all pretensions, shivering under his abandonment by the woman 
whom he has courted, his rejection by the other woman whom he 
has neglected, that the capital merit of that masterpiece of 
psychology lies. 

Even from this point of view, however, there is a legitimate 
mode of regarding Mr. Meredith as a philosopher—and one, 
we may imagine, that a great novelist enamoured of his art 
would most willingly accept—the illustration by his characters, 
that is, of the wisdom gained through a large and penetrating 
observation of humanity. Much more; impatient, too impatient, 
perhaps, of the simpler texture of life, he has a power, unequalled 
by any other writer of the day, of conveying a magnificent 
movement of passion, a certain illusion of splendour, an 
abounding, an overflowing life and warmth and vigour to the 
action and personages of his dramas. As we began, so we leave 
him, with the sense that he has an immense grasp. 
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Che Greater Glory." 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuTHor or ‘Tue Sin oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLD Man's Lovr, 
‘Gop’s Foou,’ ‘A QUESTION oF TASTE.’ 





“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 





Cuapter I. 
RINGS THE DEPARTURE BELL. 


T HE departure-bell clangs suddenly upon the silence. A 
score of drowsy figures creep forth from twilight corners into 
the radiance of a clear October afternoon. 

Yes, it was on the 6th of October that the old Belgian came to 
Deynum. My birthday, as it happens, my fifteenth birthday. Or 
was it the fourteenth, Wendela ? 

From where she sits by the window, in the fading summer sun- 
set, mending one of Baby Gertrude’s socks, Wendela tells me that 
she herself was twelve years old at the time. Then it must have 
been my fourteenth birthday, dearest. Yet what does the trifling 
date concern us? It is all so long ago, but that it is to-day. 

On that sixth of October, then, somewhere towards the first sink 
of the sun down a white-blue autumn sky, a hackney-cab drew up, 
with a farewell rattle, in front of an outlying Amsterdam railway- 
station, away on the desolate dyke. The silver daylight rested cold 
upon the wooden shed, upon the great grey square, with its solitary 
kiosque, upon the dull expanse of water beyond. Across the lone- 
liness a cruel little wind came persistently blowing. Inside 
the building a sudden bell rang out, with the very insolence 
of noise. 


Notge.—Holland is a small country, and it is difficult to step out in it 
without treading on somebody's toes. I therefore wish to declare, once 
for all, and most emphatically, that my books contain no allusions, covert 
or overt, to any real persons, living or dead. I am aware that great 


* Copyrighted also in America by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
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“This is not enough, sir,” said the cabman. He said it gently, 
for the Dutch remain calm under injustice. 

The -old gentleman who had alighted from the vehicle con- 
tinued his stolid ascent of the station-steps. His servant, pre- 
paring to follow, paused on the pavement, in a confusion of 
wraps and traps. It was the servant who had proffered the 
offending coin. 

A Dutch railway-station is a scene of unrufiled repose, inside 
and out. Half a dozen porters, in white blouses and brass badges, 
leant immovable by the entrance, sleepily perceptive. The 
platform-bell stopped with a jerk, and in the stillness of the 
square the solitary cab stood out against its own clear shadow, with 
its cab-like air of sudden collapse. 

“Not enough,” repeated the driver, without raising his voice. 
The Dutch are as obstinate as they are gentle. He held up the 
half-florin he had received, between greasy finger and thumb, in 
the face of Heaven and the half a dozen porters. 

“No, mynheer, it is not enough,” chimed in the youngest of the 
porters. The elder five said nothing; they understood that 
information from a porter should never be gratuitous. 

The valet cast a timid scowl after the receding figure of his 
master. Then, motioning back all slow offers of assistance, 
and balancing his load of luggage as best he might, he labori- 
ously extracted a whole florin from a little black velvet purse 
and handed it to the cabman. The purse, with its fat em- 





masters of fiction have thought fit to work from models; that method 
must therefore possess its advantages: it is not mine. In this latest book, 
for instance, I have purposely avoided correct description of the various 
Court Charges, lest any one should seek for some feeble coincidence. Such 
search, after this statement, would be deliberately malicious. I describe 
manners and morals, not individual men. Nor do I describe Hollanders 
as such. Were that my agreeable task, 1 would paint them as bright as I 
see them. Comparative ethnography has always seemed to me a harmless, 
if somewhat heating, study; but a novel, unfortunately, is a work of art, 
and the laws of art, unlike the laws of science, leave no margin for 
personal bias. My lights and shadows command me, not I them, and not 
even my passionate prejudice that Dutch human nature is better than 
human nature can empower me to falsify my picture of the latter. The 
Count Rexelaer of the following story, for instance, is not only no Hague 
gentleman of the sixties ; he is not even a Dutchman; he is a type, as also 
is his “ cousin,” the Baron. 

And now, reader who lovest art, forget this objectionable, unavoidable 
note. The whole of my book I have striven, with all my feeble strength, 


to write for such as you. This page, and this only, I dedicate to the 
Other Man.—M. M. 
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broidered cross, looked queerly suggestive of an undersized 
offertory-bag. 

“Thank you,” said the cabman, almost audibly, as he drove off. 
He did not say, “This is more than enough.” He was only a 
human: cabman. 

“Ten per cent.,” muttered the servant, in French, and hurried 
away into the station. The white porters stared passively in 
front of them. They could understand neither the too little nor 
the too much. 

The old gentleman, meanwhile, had progressed straight across 
the entrance-hall. There was a convenient passage to the plat- 
form here, which officialism had reserved for luggage. Sub- 
officialism called out. 

The stranger pointed a careless cane in the direction where his 
servant might have been. He was a distinguished-looking man, 
tall and straight, well oiled and well brushed, with a magnificent 
white moustache, and superlatively clad in a light-yellow ulster, 
such as young fellows wore in those days. 

“A prince,” said one guard by the gate, in an awe-struck 
growl. 

“Pshaw,” grumbled his comrade, a bilious man without any 
predilections. “Prince or Pope, he had no. right to pass 
through here; barring he had been a portmanteau, which he 
wasn’t.” 

“Perhaps he was an Englishman,” said the first guard. 
“Englishmen may do whatever they like. And they do it.” 

The object of their unwilling admiration turned neither to 
right nor left. His movements were those of a man in a trance. 
His eyes were set in that glassy stare which sees nothing that 
is near. 

A line of empty carriages was drawn up along the platform, 
waiting. He got into one of them, and closed the door. A silver- 
braided somebody sprang forward and opened it again. ‘Ihe old 
gentleman awoke to the action and flushed. 

At that moment the station-bell rang out afresh. “On sonne 
le départ,” he said aloud. “ Eh bien, I am ready to go. But 
not thus, great God! Not thus.” And large beads of perspiration 
stood out upon his forehead. 

The deserted platform now began rapidly to fill. Little groups 
went wandering by, with bags and bundles; a bright provincial 
dress shone out from time to time among the sxcddy waterproofs. 
Presently a scrubby, shoppy individual slipped into the compart- 
ment, an open paper of grapes in his hand. 

‘The stranger passed out and wrenched open the first door 
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within his reach. But once more a conductor interposed. 
“This compartment is reserved, Monsieur, in case any of the 
directors——” 

“It is the only one takable, and I take it,” replied the old 
gentleman, still in French. “ Antoine,” he turned fiercely upon 
his valet, who had just succeeded in finding him, “‘ you blockhead, 
where are you? Pay for all the places, and see that they leave me 


in peace.” 
“If Monsieur would but inform me where it is his intention to 
betake himself——” began the valet, with a slight stutter over 


the word “ Monsieur.’ 

The old man hesitated on the carriage-step. ‘“ Get your tickets,” 
he burst out, with unreasoning fierceness, “as far as the train goes. 
And see that they leave me in peace.” 

No further molestation was offered him. At a few hurried 
words from the frightened valet, the protesting officials fell 
back, with discreet glances of half-vexed curiosity. ‘These 
great personages!” said the inspector, shrugging his shoulders, 
and with his own hand he brought a card, marked “ En- 
gaged.” 

“This is not for Belgium? This train?” asked the old man, 
rousing himself. 

‘ Certainly not, your Highness. The Belgian train does not 
leave till 6.40. This one is just starting. Might I ask - 

““My valet! My valet will tell you,” replied the old man, 
with a repellent gesture. “ Morbleu, cannot you leave me in 
peace?” 

They bustled in Antoine, still fumbling his change, and 
expostulating with everybody. Another moment and the train 
was off. 

“T have tickcis to the frontier, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

The old man took no notice. His face, under its careful make- 
up, was hideous with the horror of his thoughts. 

The valet remained standing at the farther end of the railway- 
carriage, steadying himself against the side with an air of 
respectful indifference. Presently he drew a couple of small note- 
books from his pocket, and began scribbling assiduously in them. 
One especially appeared to claim much of his attention; it was 
lettered “ Debtor and Creditor ” in dull gold. 

The train ran on swiftly through the ashen twilight. All 
around, the flat country lay brown and bleak. Not w sound 
disturbed the listening silence, except once when the old man 
broke into a shuddering groan. The valet looked up quickly, 
then down again, and went on with his scribbling. 
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“ Listen,” said the Marquis at last, abruptly, speaking as if he 
dreaded equally both silence and speech, “I may as well tell 
someone. I am dying.” 

.A long stillness. “Iam dying—hein?” 

“T regret it sincerely for Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“ Ha, polisson, you will regret it for yourself.” Having once 
cast forth his secret, the sick man seemed to find relief in abuse 
of his companion. He heaped up angry words for some moments 
longer. The valet stood silent, ticking his pencil against the 
cover of his pocket-book. And the train ran smoothly on. 

“You will gain nothing by my death. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“ Thave always understood that perfectly, Monsieur le Marquis.” 
And the train ran smoothly on. 

Then a station was reached. During the long halt that 
ensued a number of inquisitive glances were attracted by the 
label in the window, a most unusual sight in Holland. People 
lingered near, a-tiptoe, peering. The valet stared back insolently, 
screening his master. 

When the train was once more rushing forward, away 
among the fields, the Marquis resumed, with his eyes on the 
window beside him: “At least you might have asked how 
long.” 

“ As it pleases Monsieur le Marquis,” said the valet. 

Again a heavy pause. And, beneath the deepening shadows, 
an increasing sense of chill. Miles upon miles of quiet meadows 
and monotonous cattle. The Marquis did not see them as he 
gazed. He saw nothing but that death-warrant he had heard an 
hour ago, writ large across the steadfast heavens. And the 
weight of his solitude became unbearable to him. 

“That cabman?” he began anew. “Did you pay him more 
than his proper fare?” 

“No, Monsieur le Marquis,” said the valet. 

“It is good. I should have deducted the sum from your wages.” 

“So I told myself, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

But Antoine smiled softly, as he fingered the little account- 
book in his pocket. And he breathed on the pane before him, 
and wrote “ten per cent.” across it with his finger, and gently 
rubbed the letters out, as the smooth train flew on. 

He did not look round again until a quick succession of gasps 
attracted his calm attention. Even then he did not turn im- 
mediately. He was hardly an evil man. He was only a menial. 
What sympathy of sorrow should he dare to have in common 
with his arrogant lord ? 
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The Marquis was lying back, faintly struggling with the 
tightness of his collar and cravat. His features seemed wrenched 
awry in the violence of his pain. ‘ We must stop,” he whispered, 
“at the next station. I can go no farther. Stop!” 

The valet drew near, helplessly striving to help. But where 
then——?” he began, and checked himself. 

“Where? Does it matter?”—the sufferer’s voice rose to a 
momentary scream and immediately died down again. “ Any- 
where. Only stop.” 

They remained facing each other in the long grey sunset, the 
servant uncertain, annoyed, swaying to and fro in the continuous 
motion: the master crushed down among his foppish finery, 
vainly hoping to beat back the fierce flame from his breast. 

At last the engine slackened its pace, and drew up with a 
thud. Antoine thrust his head out into the sudden hush. An 
open shed stood forlorn, amid the shadow-smitten landscape, by 
the glistening rails. 

“ This is a station—this? A village?” cried the valet. 

“ Jawel, Mynheer,” replied a voice. 

“Quick!” murmured the Marquis; “open the door. Quick! 
Before they start again!” 

The valet still delayed for a moment, with his hand nervously 
trying the lock. ‘“ And the name?” he called. 

The guard came running up in astonishment. ‘You are 
mistaken!” he cried. “This is nothing. This is Deynum.” 

The old man started slightly as the name reached his ears. 
“Deynum,” he repeated; “of all places! That decides it.” He 
stumbled to his feet. “Deynum! That must mean little 
Reinout. Here or anywhere. And what does it matter where, 
when the final summons comes!” 

The shrill station-bell rang out its sudden warning across the 
listening fields. 


CuHaprer II. 


YOUNG REINOUT. 
“ Rernovt !” 

Count Hilarius went across to the window and called to his son. 
It was a dull, sombre-curtained window, opening out upon the 
long, dull city-garden of a dull house at the Hague. The room 
was a “study,” so-named from the directories and Government 
almanacks, which slept, uncut, on their shelves, against the wall. 

Count Hilarius smoothed his fair moustache, and a flush 
played across his cheeks. He cast a gratified look at his reflection 
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in the window-pane, and a still more delighted one down on the 
document in his hand. 

“Reinout ! Come here immediately. I have something to tell 
you. Something you will like to hear.” 

The boy in the distance, who had been stooping over a rabbit- 
hutch, turned in hasty obedience to this reiterated summons and 
came running towards the house. As he ran, he continued to 
fondle a cumbersome black bunny, which hung, jammed up most 
miserably against his jacket, incessantly twitching its little pink 
nose. 

“T couldn’t come at once, papa,” he shouted. ‘This animal 
had got its paw caught in the netting, and I had to unfasten it. 
Poor beastie. Poor beastie.” He squeezed the rabbit ener- 
getically. “I hate rabbits all the same,” he added. “I shall 
give mine away on my birthday. Greedy creatures. They're no 
good to nobody but themselves.” 

“And a very wise philosophy,” replied his father, laughing. 
“Look here, Reinout ; something very important has happened. 
You're too young to understand about it rightly. Still, you can 
easily see that I am pleased.” 

“T shall be fourteen next week, papa,” said Reinout. Then a 
sudden burst of flame came pouring across his southern eyes. 
“Are we to go back to Brazil?” he asked. And dropped his 
rabbit. 


Far better than that———” the boy madea dash at the skipping, 
crouching quadruped— We shall never leave Holland again. 
For here, in my hand——” Count Hilarius’s voice and counten- 


ance dropped in solemn unison—“I hold my nomination to the 
Royal Household. Child, your father will henceforward spend 
much of his time in attendance on the King.” 

He called out the final words, somewhat crossly, after his 
retreating offspring. But Reinout leaped back at a bound. 

“Oh, how splendid!” said Reinout. 

The Count smiled a complacent little smile. 

“Monsieur de Souza always says,” continued the boy enthusi- 
astically (he was quoting his tutor), “that that’s what J must do 
when I grow up. Serve the King! There’s nothing else worth 
doing in these days, he says. And you remember, the King can 
do no wrong, papa. So he will always be able to tell you exactly 
what is right.” 

“Child, how stupidly you sometimes talk. I am not to be 
Prime Minister, thank goodness. I am appointed one of the 
Lords Sub-Comptrollers of the Household. There; that is what 
you can tell your playmates. A Lord Sub-Comptroller of the 
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Household. There are two of them. It sounds rather nice; does 
it not?” 

And he walked away from the window, pleasantly lingering 
over the delightful words. Then, with one of the quick twists 
peculiar to his nervous figure—Count Hilarius was never more 
irritable than when gratified—he turned to say sharply— 

“Don’t talk nonsense about Brazil. You would like to live out 
in the country—wouldn’t you ?—here in Holland, in a beautiful 
castle with parks and pleasure-grounds, quite different from this 
poky bit of garden, where you could have dogs, and a pony, and 
lots of other pets?” 

“Oh, a pony!” cried the son, not hearing the rest. ‘“ Are you 
going to give me a pony for my birthday? I don’t want any 
other dog than Prince.” 

“No, not just yet. But if ever I get——Deynum, you shall 
have one. There, run away, now. I have letters to write.” 

“To mamma?” asked the boy. 

“ Amongst others. Why do you ask? Do you want me to tell 
her to come back ?” 

“No; itis not that. I was thinking she would like to hear 
that Prince’s leg is well again.” 

“Oh, rubbish! You had better write to her yourself.” 

“IT?” said the boy. “Why?” And he ran away—he always 
either ran or crawled—with the rabbit against his cheek, over- ‘ 
flowing his shoulders. 

At the farther end of his dusty playground he stopped abruptly. 

“How splendid!” he repeated, and then he sat down on the 
bench by the single apple-tree, to think it out. 

The news had overwhelmed him, little eighteenth century 
royalist that he was. Of the strange education which his parents 
had decreed should be his, more anon; suffice it to say at present 
that its central idea had been the pomps and majesties of the 
Crown and its dependent Coronets, the glory of the Sun and of 
the Stars. ‘“ Make a gentleman of him, not a scholar,” his father 
had said to the old Chevalier de Souza. And with Count van 
Rexelaer a gentleman meant a man of the world. 

“Tell your playmates.” Reinout reflected. Boy-friends- 
chums—he had none. Away in Petropolis, where his father had 
helped, in a small way, to represent the Court of the Netherlands, 
his child-life had been one of absolute lordship among a confusion 
of servants and animals, with Monsieur de Souza ever ready to 
instruct him how to use, without abusing, his birthright of supre- 
macy. And during the succeeding half-dozen years at the Hague 
—school being forbidden by the ex-diplomat’s theories—although 
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he had certainly come into contact with a number of his equals, 
at fencing-classes, dancing-classes, riding-schools, etc., the barrier 
of his isolation had always been maintained. “Seek acquain- 
tances and avoid friends,” was one of his father’s favourite sayings. 
“You want stepping-stones, not stumbling-blocks. I have known 
a man ruined for life by one friend.” 

Reinout, then, was steered clear of all compromising connec- 
tions, high or low. “But I may give my old rocking-horse to 
the coachman’s children?” And white-headed Monsieur de Souza 
smiled down fondly on his impetuous pupil: “ Most certainly, 
mon petit, you must always be very gracious to the coachman’s 
children.” But that was long ago. 

Reinout got off the seat again. “Prince,” he called out, 
“Prince!” He was not intending to whisper his story to the 
dog, he was too old for that; but in all moments of super- 
abundant feeling our thoughts most naturally flow out to what- 
ever we love best. The dog did not make his appearance, however, 
and Reinout, after referring to his watch to make the agreeable 
discovery that lessons were still distant, sank back dreamily, 
letting the massive gold time-keeper fall loose in his lap. 

With this treasure, too costly an one for his age, was connected 
the sole eventful episode of his dignified young existence. He 
loved to recall it. He loved the watch next best after Prince, 
because Prince was alive. But then so, to some indistinct extent, 
was the watch. 

The first summer after the return from South America had been 
spent at the Belgian seaside resort of Blankenberghe. On one 
broiling July afternoon, when his more reasonable elders were 
dozing, Reinout, impervious to heat as only children can be, had 
slipped out for a good run with his hoop, beneath the blazing 
firmament, along a quiet, dusty lane. He had progressed for a 
long distance, in warmth and loneliness, when suddenly a turn of 
the road had brought him face to face with a swiftly advancing 
rider. The start, and an unexpected slope of the ground, had 
caused him to lose control over his bounding toy, and he saw it, a 
few yards in front, making straight for the horse’s legs. In one 
flash he had realised the danger to the rider and had flung himself 
after it, with set teeth, straining beyond his strength. Then had 
come a terrible rush of two seconds, a whirlwind of sand, and a 
great crash of thunder, as he fell aside and rolled over with the 
hoop in hisarms. After the first moment of dazzlement, he had 
awakened to the fact that the horseman had drawn rein beside 
him, an old gentleman, high and haughty, on a magnificent 
charger, in a halo of dust. 
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“I beg your pardon, sir. 
sitting up. 

Of these words the old gentleman took no immediate notice. 
“Why did you throw yourself under my horse’s feet?” he asked. 

“The hoop, Monsieur. I had to stop it. I couldn’t——I am 
very sorry.” 

“Of course. Most children would have stood and stared. Do 
you always know your duty and ”—with an amused smile—“ risk 
your life in doing it?” 

No answer but a puzzled look. 

“‘ Where do you come from, little fool? What is your name?” 

“From Brazil, Monsieur. Reinout van Rexelaer. I mean I 
am a Hollander. I am very sorry.” 

The horse gave a plunge for which, this time, Reinout was in 
no wise responsible. “ You are a brave boy,” said the rider, 
presently. “It is good you are a small one, for I jumped you as 
you fell. So your name, of all others, is Rexelaer.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” acquiesced Reinout; “ but, if you please, I 
did not do it on purpose.” 

The stranger sat looking down upon him for a moment. Then 
he said thoughtfully— 

“T wonder—never mind. Here, catch hold! As a memento of 
our meeting. And remember: ‘A gentilhomme devoir fait loi.’ 
Good-bye.” 

Reinout remained alone in the road, still seated on his hoop, 
white and shabby, the beautiful watch in his lap. 

“What a lie I gave him to remember me by!” reflected the 
stranger, as he rode rapidly away. “Well, these lies are the 
pillars of society. A fine fellow, though I was foolish to give him 
my watch. Of course it is her child. The world is positively 
becoming too small to turn round in. I shall go back to Saint 
Leu to-night.” 

Reinout had kept his present, for—somewhat to his father’s 
vexation—no effort had been successful in discovering the donor. 
By a storm of tears’ he had even extorted permission to wear it 
daily. He was immensely proud of it. And of the grand old 
gentleman, his mysterious acquaintance. And of: “A gentil- 
homme devoir fait lot.” 





I am very sorry,” said Reinout, 


Count Hilarius had finished his letters, and was re-perusing the 
last. It was addressed to his Countess, at Spa, whither she had 
betaken herself for a course of the waters, the state of her nerves 
not permitting her son to accompany her. His father was willing 
enough for him to remain. In his own manner, and for his own 
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ambitious reasons, Count van Rexelaer was deeply attached to his 
only child and heir. 

“Now, more earnestly than hitherto”—the Count had written 
—"T shall make every effort with regard to Deynum. I must 
succeed. It has been the principal object of my life, as you know, 
and, at last, after all these years of economy, there is money 
enough.” “By-the-bye!” remarked Count Hilarius, when he 
came to this passage, and he rose and rang the bell. “Go to 
the Hotel des Etrangers, if you please, and ask whether Mynheer 
Strum, if he be in, could call in the course of the evening.” 

“To the hotel—I beg your pardon, sir?” said the man. 

“T will write down the name for you; that will be better,” 
replied his master suavely. And he did so, and then he added a post- 
script to the Spa letter: “ At this moment I have a better chance 
than ever of acquiring Deynum.” Then he stopped. ‘“ Pooh! 
she doesn’t care as Ido. How could she?” he said. His son’s 
voice came wafted to him from the garden. And he smiled. 

Ten minutes later he himself was on his way to the place 
whither he had despatched his servant. He found the man 
waiting in the hotel-entry. ‘No use delaying till this evening,” 
he said half-apologetically. And the servant, knowing his 
master, touched his cap and departed. 

Mynheer Strum was in his room, a hotel-bedroom on the top 
floor. “If Mynheer would enter the reading-room;” but 
Mynheer preferred to go up. The stairs were dark, and the 
apartment was modest, as befitted its temporary occupant, a 
young country-notary who had just succeeded to his father’s 
practice. This personage, as his visitor entered, rose lingeringly 
from the bed upon which he had been lounging, a big, ungainly 
creature, with red hair, red hands and red, spectacled eyes, his 
whole framework suggestive of bones out of place. 

“Tam Count Rexelaer, upon whom you called a week ago——” 
began the ex-diplomat. 

“TI remember,” interrupted the Notary. “Take a seat, 
Mynheer the Count,” and he pushed forward the one unencum- 
bered chair, without any effort to tidy the others, as he propped 
himself up against the side of the bed. 

“T was too much occupied with other important matters at the 
time to give your communication due consideration. Since then 
I have studied it more closely. I shall instruct my Notary to 
write to Baron Rexelaer, as you propose.” 

“Do,” said the Notary, cracking his prominent knuckles. A 
youthful habit which his fond mother had never even observed. 
Count Rexelaer’s face showed a little surprise, no vexation. 
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“Tf I understand the matter rightly,’ he continued, “you are 
acting in Baron van Rexelaer’s interest ?” 

“No, Mynheer.” 

“ But, surely, though I am sincerely obliged to you——” 

“T am acting in nobody’s particular interest, not even my own. 
As it happens, they all coincide.” 

“Still, I can easily conceive that the Notary of Deynum must 
regard the lord of the manor—my cousin, if I may so venture to 
zall him—with feelings of peculiar—peculiar E 

“Do not say ‘obligation,’ Mynheer,” interposed the other 
irritably. “I owe Mynheer your cousin——” a sneer flashed 
through the last two words—“ nothing beyond the deference due 
to his position. Me he owes—thanks to my father’s good nature 
—a very long bill. Please do not misunderstand me. I have 
nothing against the family at Deynum. On the contrary, a man 
does not easily break loose from his earliest prejudices, and I feel 
for the Baron at the Castle a good deal of what my parents have 
taught me to feel. I wish him well. I heartily wish to assist 
him. And that is why I came to—you.” 

There was a world of youthful arrogance in his words. Count 
Rexelaer rose, smiling. ‘Quite so,” he said. ‘“ Well, I shall 
have the letter forwarded immediately. And I trust you to 
advise Baron Rexelaer for the best.’”” He had caught the sneer ; 
he did not again speak of “ my cousin.” But he smiled again. 

“For the best,” repeated Strum, “most certainly. Which is 
also your best, Mynheer the Count, as I hope you will remember 
later on.” He got away from the bed and went, as an after- 
thought, to open the door for his visitor. “I must congratulate 
your Excellency,” he said, in his awkwardest manner, “on the 
result of your preoccupation of last week.” 

“How do you know?” asked Count Rexelaer, stopping in 
genuine surprise on the little landing. 

“T heard it talked of at the ‘White’ Club.” 

“ Ah, you go there? ” 

“Only on business. I hate such places. My stay here is over, 
and I return to Deynum to-night.” 

“Indeed? Then I was fortunate. Bon voyage.” 

“T thank your Excellency.” 

“ Not Excellency.” Count Hilarius paused again, this time in 
the dim light of the ladder-like staircase. ‘That is altogether a 
different thing. Allow me to explain. Excellency is a title 
reserved for the very highest charges only. I am appointed a 
Lord Comptroller of the Household. There are two. But they 
have by no means the title of Excellency.” 
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“T am infinitely obliged to you for the information, Mynheer 
the Count,” replied Strum ; and then he closed his door. “I did 
not tell him how they talked of it,” he thought. And then he 
mimicked the Count’s manner. “Allow me to explain. I am 
appointed a Lord Comptroller of the Household. Bah, what a 
fool my father was! And how one learns to despise them all.” 

Count Rexelaer, meanwhile, went skipping blithely home. ‘So 
it is talked of already,” he told himself. ‘“ Everywhere. And 
this foolish fellow called me ‘Excellency.’ Ah well, excelsior ! 
Some day the greater glory will outshine the less. Who used to 
say that, by-the-bye? Oh, old Sir Percy Skefton at Rio. I 
suppose it was a quotation from somebody.” 


A few days later Baron Rexelaer van Deynum, who, by-the-bye, 
was in no way related to his namesake, the Count, received a 
letter from the Hague. He frowned over it, and crumpled it, 
and crushed it away in his pocket. And there he remembered it. 


CHapter III. 
DEYNUM. 


On the evening which brought the Marquis to Deynum, Baron 
Rexelaer had been down to the village. “Good-evening, Land- 
heer,” * said a peasant, touching his cap. 

The old Baron did not hear. He walked slowly, stooping 
forward, and his hands, which held a paper, were folded behind 
his back. He was a man nearer sixty than fifty, old-fashioned in 
appearance and apparel, a man of clear-cut features, which had 
been still further sharpened by the delicate chisel of Care. The 
peasant, an old man also, turned to stare after his master with 
leisurely surprise. Then he shook his head lengthily as he 
resumed his slouching way. 

The road was a long one. It came creeping down, white and 
thin, from the wooded hillocks against the dim horizon, and 
stretched itself, as one that takes possession, right across many 
miles of purple heath ; then it broadened out, straight and hard, 
past the village, and curled away into nothing among the distant 
trees of the park. 

The village lay, trim and prosperous, red-roofed and green- 
shuttered, in two rows, behind equal strips of narrow garden, on 
each side of the road. These patches of ground, though chiefly 
devoted to cabbages and cauliflowers, shone bright here and there 


* Lord of the Soil, equivalent to Laird. 
VOL, XCVII. 28 
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in great splotches of crimson and violet. The gardens were 
silent. The cottages were silent. Only, occasionally, some 
humble figure, in white cap and print-gown, would come running 
out from a half-open door, and hurry round to the back with a 
pail or a platter. Onasmall green, over which the church rose 
gaunt and bare, a little knot of urchins cowered, chatting 
sedately. They stumbled to their feet in a languid manner as 
the lord of the land went by, and jerked their caps in half a 
dozen varied postures of clumsiness. 

He had not noticed them. Yet, at this point, he paused, and, 
slowly turning, took a deliberate survey of the village, from the 
windmill which stands at the entrance, likea towering sentinel, its 
great brown sails becalmed upon the pale blue air, to the little 
low-thatched cottage, asleep at the farther end, against the park. 
enclosure—the lame cobbler’s cottage, which looks, in its deep- 
sunk humility, as if it had pulled the roof over its eyes for shame. 

It was very short and thin, this village. And around it heath 
and woods. spread very far and wide. An ashen dulness fell 
slowly settling upon all things, such as follows when the shadows 
lengthen over the deep gold of a sunlit autumn day. A chill 
little wind, from nowhere, began flattening out the soft air. 

“My village,” said the old lord’s thoughts; and the paper 
crackled between his nervous hands. All Deynum was his. It 
was little Deynum. To him it was neither big nor little. It 
was all Deynum. 

Beyond the village, as has been already said, the road led away 
into the castle-grounds. You found yourself suddenly among 
the tall trees, on both sides, in the half-light shaded and solemn. 
A moment ago you could still have seen them rising, from the 
flat fields all around, in a great bouquet of rounded verdure, like 
an offering from earth to her Maker. The park was not large, 
compared with many others, but its wide-spreading oaks and 
beeches were reckoned among the oldest in Holland. It was 
open to the public road, excepting for a deep, dry ditch alongside, 
and presently you happed upon the avenue, which, without lodge 
or gate or even stone of warning, stretched broad and stately 
from before your sight to a dark-brown spot in the distance—the 
house. The owner of the place—for as such the world still 
regarded him—turned gently in the direction of home. It was 
colder here, under the great trees. He shivered slightly. 

A pretty peasant-girl, bright and healthy, with a face of 
“milk and blood,” came tripping down a side-path. ‘ Good- 
evening, Landheer,” she said. But she also got no answer; she 
threw up her dainty nose indignantly, and repeated the words in 
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a higher key. The old gentleman started, and coloured over his 
thin cheeks. 

“ Good-even, good-even, Lise!” he said hurriedly, recalling 
now the words he had at first ignored. “I had not noticed you; 
I am sorry for it. You look prettier than ever, little maid. How 
goes it with the bridegroom ?” 

“The bridegroom is well enough, Mynheer the Baron,” replied 
the girl, laughing. ‘Were his pockets as full as his cheeks 
there would be no cause to delay the wedding.” 

“Many things would be easier, girl,” said the old man 
musingly, “ did purses not run dry.” 

“But we hope, nevertheless, to trouble Father Bulbius before 
St. John comes round again.” The girl had the privilege of her 
good looks, and she used it. ‘“ Perhaps your Worship will deign 
to dance at the wedding,” she said. 

“Yes, yes,’ the Baron gave hasty answer; “ good-even, my 
child! Tell your father I have spoken to the bailiff. He can 
have that stroke of land he asked for. Good-bye!” and he 
resumed his thoughtful walk. “Dance,” he repeated ; “the very 
word, forsooth. Other dolls will be set a-dancing * before that 
time comes round.” 

He struck aside—half-way down the avenue—into an alley of 
soaring chestnuts, broadest green, with an occasional dab of 
golden orange, as if an early imp of autumnal mischief had 
frolicked along the trees. At the farther end of this alley—“ the 
Holy Walk,” they call it—hidden away in the leafy silence of the 
woods—sleeps a small grey chapel, ivy-covered, fern-surrounded, 
an almost perfect bit of early Gothic, fairly well preserved. 

Its oaken door stood ajar; the old Baron pushed softly through, 
from the ashen calm of the park into the dusky repose of the 
sanctuary. 

A little greystone chapel, with half a dozen stained-glass 
windows, a chapel of the dead, every available space upon its 
narrow floor and walls heaped up with monumental records in 
marble, metal or wood. A Roman Catholic chapel, as shown by 
its ornamented altar, which bore an ivory crucifix and two vases 
of pale-white roses, pure and fragrant. Over the altar, amidst a 
blaze of colour, and furthermore, in corners and cornices, on 
monuments and praying-stools,—or and argent upon a field of 
sinople, protruding one above the other from either side of the 
shield,—the two lions’ paws with uplifted swords, the coat of the 
Rexelaers. And under the coat the motto: Ipsa glorior infamia. 
“T glory in my shame.” 

* Dutch idiom. 
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Stumbling forward in the heavy twilight, the old noble sank 
down reverently at the altar-steps. He buried his face in his 
hands, which still held the crumpled paper, and his cheeks moved 
nervously, in the silence of his prayer. It was all very peaceful 
and hushed, but for a faint soughing, from time to time, in the 
trees. A squirrel peeped in for a moment, with bright, inquisi- 
tive eye, and then scampered away in alarm—awe-struck by the 
stillness. 

The Baron van Rexelaer was praying for himself, in his weary 
middle age, for the few still near and dear to him, for the great 
name he bore so weakly. He was praying for the illustrious 
dead, his goodly heritage that none could take from him, for the 
old home, fast sinking away into the marsh of social ruin, for the 
villagers of Deynum, his children every one! 

The little chapel was heavy with the petition. 

From behind the plates on which their pompous dignities stand 
graven the dead lords of the soil came slipping forth, in their 
armour and slashed doublets, in their long robes and ruffles, 
noiselessly crowding together, as they rapidly filled—with bended 
knee and head—the small space round the last scion of their line. 
Reinout Rexelaer sank forward to the ground, and his prayer 
came fast and thick : 

“Oh, let it go up, my God! Blessed saints in heaven, pray 
for me that it go up at last!” 

The “it” was the American money-market. 


Presently, his orisons being concluded, the Baron quitted the 
chapel, and climbed to a rustic seat a little beyond, on the top of 
a mound which we, in our pancake-like flatness, have dignified 
with the name of “The Mountain.” You get a good view of the 
castle from here. But by the time the Baron reached the spot, 
nothing much was distinguishable beyond a confused mass of 
angles and gables, a greater darkness against the dark, and, 
standing out above it all, still clearly visible,—as it often is fur 
miles around, whenever you get a break in the foliage,—the great 
ball of the summit as borne by Atlas for full three hundred years 
upon his never-wearying shoulders. 

A rest upon “The Mountain” formed the invariable finale of 
the Baron’s afternoon walk. The rural postman purposely passed 
by it on his way through the grounds, for of late the arrival of 
the evening mail had become the one important event of Mynheer 
van Rexelaer’s long day. He sat and waited. Alas, the nights 
were lengthening downwards, dark and chill! Soon it would be 
too late to decipher anything. 
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No need of daylight to make out the crumpled paper lying 
upon his knees. He had re-read it frequently, and always 
angrily, within the last three days. 


“Hic anp Nopiy-Born Herr, 

“T take the liberty, acting for the High-Born* Heer Count 
Rexelaer, my client, to re-open a correspondence which your 
Nobleness closed a couple of years ago. Count Rexelaer’s reason 
for wishing me to do so is that it has occurred to His High-Born 
Countship that circumstances may have supervened of late which 
might’ modify your views of his original offer, were he now to 
repeat it. His High-Born Countship therefore requests me to 
inform your Nobleness that he is still as willing as formerly to 
enter into negotiations for the purchase of the Castle and 
Manor of Deynum.” 


The letter was signed by a Hague Notary, Klarens—old 
Klarens, who did everything for the Court people in those days. 
It was dated October 3rd. 

The old Baron knew all about Count Rexelaer of the Hague. 
He did not believe in Count Rexelaer. 

“ He has heard of Borck’s offer to buy the Chalk-house Farm,” 
reflected the Baron bitterly, for the fiftieth time. ‘He might 
have waited to hear that I shall refuse it.” 

And then his thoughts wandered to Lise, whose father lived at 
the Chalk-house Farm. He was annoyed with himself for having 
overlooked her salute. 

“T am forfeiting my position too soon,” he said bitter-y. “I 
must look to it. Trouble deprives a man of everything, excepting 
of himself.” 

And then the muffled tread of the postman absorbed his atten- 
tion as it came twisting up among the trees. The man stopped 
and slung round his bag. 

“Nothing but the evening paper, Baron,” he said, “ and a letter 
for Mevrouw.” 

The evening paper was all the Baron wanted. He fumbled 
tremulously in his pockets for a box of matches he knew to be 
there. He could not find them. The postman lingered, uncertain 
how to help. 

“Go,” said the old man impatiently. “Go on with your work. 
I mean, thank you, Jacob. Good-night.” 

Left in peace, he found his matches, and, bending over the 


* For some mysterious reason ‘ High-Born,’ on the Continent, is a more 
exalted title than ‘High and Nobly-Born.’ 
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wooden bench, under the whispering of the mighty trees, struck 
alight. He passed it rapidly down the column devoted to the 
day’s Amsterdam Exchange. 

“Down again, by God!” he said. And then the match went 
out, and all was dark. 


Cuarter IY. 
THE REXELAERS OF DEYNUM. 


Tere have always been Rexelaers of Deynum. There are still. 
You can read about them in the ‘Annuaire de la Noblesse des 
Pays-Bas.’ But probably you know. 

If you do not, you may as well lay down this book: it does not 
address itself to you. It is written fora set. Ours. 

The Rexelaers have intermarried with some of the great con- 
tinental families, and are well known in Germany and France. 
In fact, they themselves are—or were—a great continental family. 
For Willem van Rexelaer (grandson of the founder of the house), 
who remained with the Roman King Willem of Holland all 
through the long siege of Aix-la-Chapelle, was rewarded, on the 
day of his master’s coronation, by the bestowal of the somewhat 
unwilling hand of the heiress of the Hohenthals, whose father 
and brother had fallen on the opposite side. It was this marriage 
which brought the fief of Hohenthal Sonnenborn into the family, 
making the head of the house a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
with the title of “Erlaucht.” But that exalted rank fell away 
from them, some two and a half centuries later, when they got 
into trouble with the Habsburger Maximilian. There is a long 
correspondence in the Archives at Brussels showing how they 
plotted to get it back again, and perhaps they might have suc- 
ceeded, had not Anne van Rexelaer joined the Compromise of the 
Nobles. Good Catholic as this powerful nobleman was, he would 
hardly have escaped the fate of Counts Egmont and Hoorn, had 
he not claimed, and obtained, the protection of his mother’s 
cousin (and his own god-father), the Great Constable of France. 
You may look up all that in Motley, if you care to. It is hardly 
worth while. 

Most truly they had been an illustrious family. At the time 
of this story they had dwindled down to a quiet old man, his wife, 
and only daughter. And, shameful to relate, they were poor. 

Ah, those were different times when Ruwert van Rexelaer sat 
enthroned in the Castle at Deynum, with thirty horses in his 
stables, and seventeen serving-men before his side-board, in green 
and gold. And when Rovert van Rexelaer, his brother—the 
renegade; God forgive him! the Protestant—having followed, 
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like his ancestor of Hohenthal, another Dutch William to the 
conquest of another kingdom, rejected, in his pride, the alien 
honours that monarch would have conferred upon him. “TI will 
make you a peer of England,” said William of Orange. “ You 
shall be Baron Butterworth!” “Of William the Third’s crea- 
tion,”- replied Rovert, with low obeisance, and sank back in 
disgrace. He did not want a peerage. What he wanted, and 
had schemed for, like his ancestors, was the revival of the Roman 
Countship, not for himself, but for the elder brother, whose doors 
he could never darken again. If ambition had prompted his 
secession—as some still think it did—it could hardly have been 
hope of personal aggrandisement. 

The Rexelaers had stuck to the old faith. And, as far as 
enforced retirement goes, they had suffered for their constancy. 
Thereby hangs the tale of the strange motto beneath their arms. 
When Anne van Rexelaer’s son Eduard found himself deprived of 
his dignities by Prince Maurice, successor to “ the Silent ”—for 
so did they still go dropping between two stools—he withdrew in 
high dudgeon to his castle and carved over its portal the sentence : 
Ipsa gloria infamia. “TI glory in my disgrace.” They left him 
to his glory. And the words may be seen this day where Eduard 
van Rexelaer placed them. 

The device, therefore, like most heraldic mottoes, is compara- 
tively modern. It seems all the more so, if you accord credence 
to the story of the coat itself. You are asked to believe—not by 
me, mind you, though my son has the genuine Rexelaer blood in 
his veins, however spurious mine may be—you are asked to 
believe that the Christian maiden Wendela, having been confined 
by a heathen prince in his stronghold on the Rhine, was delivered 
by a lion, which penetrated into her chamber, a flaming sword in 
either fore-paw. An eighteenth-century Rexelaer, in a wig and 
a Voltairean nose, wrote a pamphlet to prove that the story had 
been misunderstood. It belonged to the time of the Crusaders, 
he said, not to that of the Romans (a.D. 237), and the lion in 
question was no four-footed animal, but a lion-hearted knight of 
that surname and crest. 

The other version is the prettier one. None of the Rexelaers 
have perhaps ever dared to believe it as much as they wanted to. 
Nor would many of them have cared to swear by their patron 
saint that their name was really derived from Rex Hilarius, this 
same King Hilarius having been baptised—after an unaccountable 
lapse of the family into heathenism—in 500 and something, by 
an old French priest who had named him in pious recollection of 
Bishop Hilary of Arles. It was all very beautiful and deliciously 
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improbable, and one clung to it and might have died for it, but, 
as to believing it—well, the Crusading ancestor, the first Willem’s 
grandfather, was an historic fact, and surely he ought to have 
sufficed for the requirements of the proudest, or the vainest, heart. 

And what now was left of it all? The old Baron shook his 
head, as he passed over the bridge to the house. Not that he had 
been recapitulating, as he went, the long history of the Rexelaers. 
He had no need to doso. His heart was a burial-ground of the 
race, on which all the windows of his thoughts afforded an un- 
conscious outlook. 


“ Mon cher,” said the Baroness gently, “his Reverence has 
waited.” 

The Baron winced. He was a military veteran and had seen 
something of life—not much—in his day; he had never yet 
learned to accept a reproach from a woman, without a tendency 
to blush. And the Baroness was not one of those who accustom 
you to reproaches. 

“‘T was delayed,” replied the Baron humbly. ‘“ His Reverence 
will forgive a man of many occupations.” He offered his arm to 
his wife with an odd little old-fashioned bow, and the priest, who 
took life reposefully, grinned a good-humoured grin over the 
earnestness with which his patron created a round of meaningless 
duties out of the emptiness of everyday squiredom. “There are 
men who talk in their sleep for sheer waste of activity,” the good 
Father was wont to declare. ‘A better thing, in an ecclesiastic 
at any rate, than to sleep in his talk,’ the Baron had once 
unthinkingly made answer. And then he had filled up his 
guest’s wineglass, smiling an apology, as his eyelids dropped 
obediently under the Baroness’s dignified surprise. 

“Come, Wanda,” said Father Bulbius, crooking his arm at as 
wide an angle as he could manage from the rotundity of his rusty 
black coat. 

But the daughter of the house, a girl of twelve, with a mass of 
brown hair and big brown eyes, drew pettishly away from him. 
“No, thank you,” she said. ‘ You hurt my shoulder last time, 
squeezing through the doorway.” And she ran on in front. “I 
don’t like priests,” she said to herself in the passage. 

The meal was a simple one; but for its surroundings of old 
plate and older oak you would have called it poor. These people 
belonged to that daily decreasing class who cannot live poorly; 
their pomp is themselves. The Baron would have pitied you, not 
his wife, had you noticed the simplicity of the menu. And even 
at Father Bulbius, dearly though he loved a good dinner, was 
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happy in the eating of a bad one amidst the quiet dignity of 
immemorial pride. Besides, was there not always the ‘‘ King’s 
Wine” nowadays, to gladden sinking hearts? You cannot miss 
hearing about the “ King’s Wine.” The Baron was always re- 
ferring to it. 

To-day, however, the Baron referred to nothing, but left to his 
wife the unlaborious task of entertaining their familiar guest. The 
entertainment was single; for many years it had been based, by 
mutual consent, upon alternate monologue. 

“At last then,” emphasized the Baroness, slowly shaking her 
white side-curls, and the white ribbons on her white cap, “ I carry 
out my threat of complaining to your Reverence, though I do so 
with the deepest regret.” 

She was not really an old woman, by-the-bye, not more than 
five and fifty, but her hair had been a silvery white for nearly 
twenty years, and she had set herself early to wear it gracefully. 
She wished to be old and to mortify the flesh. At least so she 
told herself and Father Bulbius. 

“So far, madame, I am altogether with you,” answered the 
Father. He always said that to the Baroness Rexelaer. ‘“ And 
as I was telling the Baron, I cannot understand why my celery is 
not a success. I have followed out his instructions exactly.” He 
threw himself back in his chair with a sigh, and his amplitude 
seemed to ooze out all around him. “TI have constantly dug it up 
and put it into something else. In April I took one of my few 
meat-dishes for it, and Veronica made my life a burthen to me 
forthwith.” 

He stretched out his hand for his wineglass, and laughed 
heartily, and wiped his mouth. 

“ And the schoolrchildren, if they refuse to listen, must be made 
to feel,” said the Baroness distinctly. 

The Father had one advantage over her, inasmuch as he poured 
forth his words like a torrent, while she dropped hers one by one 
as from a medicine-tube. On the other hand, he would invariably 
flounder astray in his own multiloquence, and then she saw her 
opportunity and took it. 

“Bat, then, I did listen,” he replied. ‘For in May, according 
to the Baron’s instructions He looked towards the Baron. 
The Baron looked down at his plate. The old gentleman could 
not attend. “And seven-eighths,” he was saying to himself, 
“one dollar; two fifty; multiply by twelve. And seven- 
eighths——” 

“T emptied out my single cucumber-frame for it. And Veronica 
tells me she is dying for want of cucumbers. During centuries, it 
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appears, they have formed a remedy in'‘her family for some 
mysterious hereditary ailment. And I feel like a murderer, 
Mynheer, till your head-gardener comes and tells me that the 
celery is dying in the cucumber-frame, and [must be buried in 
trenches at once.” 

The child looked across at him with solemn eyes, and spoke for 
the first time. “I buried my canary, too,” she said gravely. 
“Last week. But it was dead first.” 

Nobody paid any attention to her. The shaded light from the 
old silver oil-lamp played—gently reflected from napery and 
crystal—upon the four faces round the®table: the sallow, serious 
cheeks of the little girl, and her mother’s calm white brow, the 
priest’s fat double chin with its pimple, the Baron’s bent nose, 
bent head, bent everything. 

That little red excrescence on the Father’s’chin was an old 
acquaintance of Wendela’s. She used to wonder of what it was 
made, and why. But now she knew. For, one day, in the 
drawing-room—she could have pointed out the exact spot—its 
horrid little specks and dents had suddenly resolved themselves 
before her fascinated gaze into a miniature face, like the Father’s. 
She had never lost sight of the similitude. It laughed with the 
Father’s laugh ; it frowned with his frown; and all the time he 
was talking, it would wink with each movement of his chin, as 
much as to say: “Don’t believe him.” It was a little Baby 
Bulbius, as she had told her great friend and admirer, Piet Poster. 
“Priests don’t have babies,” said matter-of-fact Piet. 

“ And seven-eighths,” reasoned the Baron‘silently with knitted 
brows, “seven times two and a half, seventeen hundred and fifty. 
Let me fill your glass, Bulbius.” 

“ And they pop up out of their graves almost as fast as you 
bury them. If there’s too much of them visible, they lose their 
colour: if there’s too little, they choke. No, I am very much 
obliged to you, dear Baron. Besides, I believe your gardener 
hoped they would fail.” 

The child had been pondering intently. “It’s a riddle,” she 
said now. ‘ What lives best for being buried? What lives best 
for being buried, papa?” 

The Baron roused himself at this direct appeal. “A great 
name,” he said. 

The child clapped her hands with elfish glee. “Wrong!” she 
cried. “Quite wrong. English sedlery.” 

“Celery,” corrected the Baroness. “I wish you would listen to 
me, Father. Surely it is a terrible thought that the children 
should bring down damnation upon themselves——” 
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“Undoubtedly,” acquiesced the Father. “But, then, fortu- 
nately, the good God has made it so difficult for them to do it.” 

“T cannot imagine your condoning their laughing in church.” 
There was the faintest tinge of vexation in the lady’s tone. The 
first article of their unspoken contract precluded interruption. 

“ Mevrouw, I condone nothing,” replied Father Bulbius good- 
humouredly. “I exact penance for every sin confessed. The less 
confessed the better. The less that require confession, I mean, 
of course. The better for the guilty party, for everybody” 
—he yawned. “The King’s wine is the King’s wine still,” he 
said to the Baron. He did not care for the Baroness to play 
curate. 

“Le Roi est mort ; vive le Roi!” replied the Baron solemnly. 
He threw up his hand for the military salute, and touched his 
wineglass with his lips. As he did so, an old servant, who stood 
by the side-board, saluted too. 

“Le Rot est mort; vive son vin,’ murmured the ecclesiastic, 
with goggle-eyes dancing over the rim of his bumper. His 
pronunciation was bad. The Baron frowned. The Baron thought 
his sentiment was worse. 

“And what, I say, is to become of discipline, if they openly 
laugh at the priest ? ” 

“Huh?” ejaculated the Father, whirling round to my lady. 
“ Who laughs at the priest?” And he glared across at Wendela. 
He put on a most comical look of indignation, and the pimple imme- 
diately did the same. The child could not help laughing. The 
priest had one of those variable indiarubber countenances which 
remain comical even when they cry. They are made in a limited 
number of tints. His was purple. The olive-green are best. 

“T have been striving for the last ten minutes,” said the 
Baroness complacently, triumphant in her ultimate success, “ to 
tell your Reverence that of late the village-children in the gallery 
have taken to laughing while you preach.” 

“But Me—Mevrouw!” spluttered his Reverence. He was 
really disconcerted. ‘I can hardly believe——” 

“Yes, Gertrude, you are surely mistaken,” interposed the 
Baron, who had at last finished his computation of the day’s 
deficit. 


“T am not mistaken, and it must be put a stop to,” said the 
Baroness. 


“Tt is his Reverence’s own fault,” said the child. 


There was a general outcry. ‘“ Wendela, you forget yourself! ” 
said the mother sharply. 


“ Wendela, little maiden, how do you mean?” asked the Baron. 
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“Shall I tell?” said the child, out loud. She was looking at 
the pimple; and the pimple winked at her. 

“There’s a hole in the velvet cap his Reverence wears at 
sermon-time,” she continued slowly, “‘and his Reverence’s hairs 
stick out in tufts. Sometimes they stick out in two tufts and 
sometimes in three. And the boys—bet.” ‘The stress she laid 
upon the venerable title would have been unconscionably naughty, 
had the Baroness not believed it impossible. 

“Gracious Heavens!” ejaculated the shepherd of the school- 
children’s souls. 

‘‘ Marbles, and—and lollipops, and things,” she went on hastily, 
now thoroughly frightened at her own audacity. ‘“ Last Sunday 
there was only one tuft, so none of the bets could count.” 

The Father rumpled his grey locks in manifest distress. They 
formed an untidy fringe round his bald red head, and he had long 
insulted and despised them. He now tried to pretend that they 
did not belong to him. With but partial success. 

“But, my dear little one,” said the Baron mildly, “ you cannot 
know these things. You must be making them up.” 

“Papa!”—she flushed scarlet-—‘ Papa!” In the ensuing 
silence she felt that any avowal would be preferable to the 
imputation of untruthfulness. “Piet Poster told me,” she 
murmured. 

“For shame, Wendela,” said her mother. “Let us hear no 
more about it. Try a fig, Father. They are not as good as 
Veronica’s, but even hers are not equal to the figs of my youth.” 

“Quite so,” answered the Father, who was angry with his 
housekeeper, suspecting some spite in her neglect of his clothes. 
“T am grieved, Wanda, by your intimacy with these blasphemous 
—I say blasphemous—children. You might be led into imitating 
their wicked ways.” He looked quite sadly at her. The pimple 
puckered up its little lips and appeared ready to weep. 

“Figs,” said the Baroness, “require exceptional care. They 
are so apt to run to seed.” 

“Tush, my dear Father, it is not as bad as that,’—the Baron 
stretched out his hand to his little daughter, moved by her 
distress—* you can hardly imagine my Wanda wagering her dolls 
against the village on the growth of your hair.” And he laughed 
softly. 

But this was dreadful. Without touching the outstretched 
fingers, Wendela started from her chair. ‘‘ I—I am afraid,” she 
explained in a great burst of tardy tears, “there was just one 
little bet, papa, the Sunday before last, with—with Piet Poster.” 

“Leave the room immediately,” cried her calm mother, with 
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unwonted acerbity. “Consider yourself in disgrace! Piet 
Poster! I am deeply sorry to think it could be possible! ” 

“ But I—I lost, mamma,” sobbed the culprit. 

“That is hardly an alleviation, though certainly better than 
your winning. You have lost, however, a good deal more than 
your sweets.” 

“It was plums, mamma,” cried Wanda, as she fled in a tempest 
of angry dismay. 

“T hate priests,” she said to herself, in the darkness of her own 
room. Somehow she laid the blame of the whole miserable busi- 
ness on Father Bulbius’s round, innocent head. 


CaapTer Y. 
THE STRANGER COMES TO DEYNUM. 


“A pRETTY amusement indeed,” said the Baroness indignantly, as 
the door closed on the delinquent, “for the heiress of Deynum! 
Gambling with her peasant-boys.” 

“On the subject of their pastor’s wig,” added Bulbius despon- 
dently. 

“Poor little heiress of Deynum !” said the Baron. 

“You are too indulgent, Reinout. I do not want to be harsh, 
but there are limits.” 

“Indulgent?” responded her husband. “ Well, why not? 
I would have the heiress of Deynum enjoy what happiness she 
can. While she can.” His voice sank over the words. And it 
seemed as if the dim light sank with the voice, and it grew still 
darker in the great dark room. 

The Father gazed down at his fingers, spread out upon the 
table-cloth. 

“ Mon ami, you are out of sorts to-night. Come, let us have 
coffee, and then you and his Reverence can play your game of 
écarté.” 

“Yes,” said the Baron, with an effort ; “I will ring the bell.” 

And then, suddenly, with an awkward jerk of the arm, he 
snatched from his pocket the letter which had been burning a 
hole in it for the last three days. “There!” he said. He flung 
it on to the middle of the table, as if it were hot in his hand. 

The priest made an involuntary movement to pass the paper 
on, then drew back again. The Baroness sighed, and coughed to 
hide the sigh. 

“Fresh troubles?” she said softly. ‘ Poor husband!” 

“On the contrary,” the Baron smiled somewhat fiercely. “A 
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happy deliverance. Count Hilarius van Rexelaer—so the gentle- 
man calls himself—once more offers to purchase Deynum, as he 
offered a couple of years ago.” 

The Baroness looked contemptuous. “Is that all?” she said. 

“T suppose he has heard, somehow, of Borck’s proposal about 
the farm.” 

The lady’s pale eyes flashed. ‘‘ Rather to Borck than to that 
man,” she said. ‘‘ Even almost rather to Borck.” 

In spite of his trouble an amused look came into her husband’s 
eyes. “Really?” he queried incredulously. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she iterated, with vehement passion. And 
then she grew pale and calm again. 

“ But we shall sell it to neither,” she added presently. “God 
is good.” 

“Beyond human hope or prayer, amen,” said the priest 
fervently. And as he meditatively sipped his wine, his hot 
countenance grew solemn with an unspoken prayer for Deynum. 

A knock came to the door. “There’s a man sent up from the 
station, Mynheer,” said the Baron’s old servant. ‘“ Fokke 
Meinderts, your Worship remembers, old Mother Meinderts’ son. 
The second one, that broke his leg last autumn F 

“What does he want?” interrupted the Baroness. She always 
interrupted Gustave. Her husband never did. ‘“ You lose half 
an hour a day by his meanderings,” she had once remarked. 

“So Ido, my dear. But I gain a good deal more.” 

“ How so?” 

“ A good man’s affection.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“And perhaps”—this a little slily—‘“ten years sooner of 
heaven ?” 

“ Ah!” said the Baroness. 





“T will go and find out what he wants,” said the Master of 
Deynum. He stumbled wearily to his feet, and immediately his 
wife’s spirit soared to one of her pinnacles of sacrifice. 

“Let him come in here,” she commanded. “ J’espere qu’il ne 
sentira pas trop mauvais.” Gustave understood French, but his 
mistress considered that he had no business to. And, as for poor 
people, she approved of them in their own homes, where she 
diligently visited them. 

The individual who was now ushered in, appeared at the first 
moment to be a mass of revolving arms and legs. In reality, he 
was an ordinary peasant, confused, bodily as well as mentally, by 
the presence in which he unexpectedly found himself. And it 
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seemed as if a few right arms came jerking from his shoulders, as 
he began : 

“An’t please, your Worship, and the Chief says” (¢.c. the 
station-master), “and I was to say as there’s a dead gentleman at 
the station that wants to come to Deynum.” He paused. 

“Even the dead,” said the Father with a solemn twinkle, 
“desire Deynum.” 

“ Leastways, when I say ‘dead,’ your Reverence, I mean, as 
good as, or more probably so than not. He wasn’t, when I 
left, but he would be, the Chief said, before I got here. You 
understand ?” 

“ And ‘what of this dead man, who is alive?” asked the Baron. 
“Was he coming here? We expect no one.” 

The yokel looked down at his great dirty boots. 

“Qh no, he wasn’t coming here, Mynheer the Baron. He 
wasn’t coming anywhere, because he is a foreigner. Leastways, 
was, if he is dead. “Tis a sin I should say it. But he can’t 
remain in the waiting-room, and his servant wants to get him +o 
the inn, he says. But there’s only a waggonette at the inn, you 
know. And the Chief said he thought—if you were acquainted 
with the gentleman—it might be better like that, you under- 
stand.” 

Fokke Meinderts looked round upon the company in triumph, 
and executed a rapid revolution, like a Catherine wheel. He felt 
altogether unexpectedly successful. 

The Baron started up eagerly. His weary look had entirely 
left him. Already he saw this foreigner—this gentleman—left 
to die in the miserable open shed, which does duty in Holland for 
far larger stations than Deynum. 

“Of course!” cried the Baron, “I am much obliged to the 
station-master. Gustave! Where is Gustave? Tell them to 
put to the horses! I will take the landau. At once!” 

“But, my dear, you are tired!” ventured his wife. 

“My own, there is nobody who can understand him. It is 
half an hour’s drive. Amuse his Reverence, while I——” The 
door fell to behind him. 

“ Dear man,” said the Baroness. 

“ Quite so, madame,” answered Father Bulbius, absently. ‘‘ So 
far I am altogether with you.” 






When Swallows Build. 


Tue wakening earth with ecstasy is thrilled, 
And gladness tunes the note of every bird; 
Yet in. my heart strange memories are stirred, 

When swallows build. 


I miss those fragrant flowers the frost has killed, 
Which bloomed in blushing beauty yester-year ; 
And songs of bygone Springs I seem to hear 

When swallows build. 


My soul is faint with longings unfulfilled 
For happiness I never yet have known, 

But which I fondly yearn to call mine own 
When swallows build. 


So deem me neither sullen nor self-willed 
If in the Spring I sing no song of glee, 
But hang my harp upon a willow tree 

When swallows build. 


My Summer sonnet shall be duly trilled, 
My Christmas carol and my Harvest hymn: 
But let my lips be dumb, mine eyes be dim, 
When swallows build. 


Exvuten THorneycrorr Fow er. 
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